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NOW READY, 
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“THE READER,” 


Price 2s. 








ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE “READER,” 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel, 








ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 

Brothers, 175, Mount Street, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of the “‘Reader.’’ Annual subscrip- 
tion, including postage, 13 rupees. 


FIRE AT 102, FLEET STREET. 
R. FREEMAN thanks his Neighbours for 


their generous offers of assistance and accommodation, and 
begs to inform THE TRADE and THE PUBLIC that The London 
Christian Times is published as usual. “SHIRLEY HALL ASy- 
LUM” and the books advertised, but which are now destroyed, 
will be reprinted as speedily as possible. Letters and parcels 
may, for the present, be addressed to 147, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Nov. 18, 1863. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 











At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors inthis Company, 
held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 


The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 


showed :— 
That the Fire Premiums of the Year were . £436,005 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which were e ° - - 800,131 0 0 


Givinganincreasein1s62of . . . .« « £75,084 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the issue 


of 785 Policies, insnring 7,334 0 0 


On which the Annual Premiums were . P ° 13,085 7 11 
That there was added to the Life Reserve . i 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of Undivided Profit was increased 95,725 9 7 
ThattheInvested Funds ofthe Company amounted 

to. ° e e ° ° ° P ° ° - « 1,417,808 8 


In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “The 
Premiums paid toa eerepang are the measure of that company’s 
business of all kinds; the Directors therefore prefer that test 
of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as that applies 
to only a part of a company’s business, and a large share of 
that part may be, and often is, re-insured with other offices. 
In this view the yearly addition to the Fire Premiums of the 
Liverpool and London Company must be very gratifying to the 


proprietors,”’ 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY,—Instituted 1808, upon the Principle of Mutual 
Assurance. 

This Society affords unusual advaniages to the intending 
Assurer. 

ane Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most 
offices. 

The whole of the yrette belong to the Assured. 

One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain as a 
permanent charge upon Policies effected for the whole duration 
of life. 

PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Accumulations exceed. . . £2,000,000 0 6 
The Amount Assured is upwards of. 5,570,465 0 0 
Annual Income ° 254,712 13 2 


ey have been paid to the representatives of deceased 
8. 

For further information and Prospectus apply at the Society’s 
Office, Surrey Street, Norwich; Crescent, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wall " 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. — 
Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HY DROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS 
close to the Lp | Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrt- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the syeropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of 
the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Rail- 
nd of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 


our. 
For Terms and Prospectuses a to Mrs, W: , . 
cum Vile on above: pect pply rs, WESTON, Graefen 

















ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s | SEE NADAR’S GEANT.—THIS DAY.— 


Square, London, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 


The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to this Library, | 


which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in varions Languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from ten to six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


ald Q r Ty Te 
OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 
TURES.—The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered 
during the Session. 

**On the Operation of the Existing Laws of Maritime Warfare 
on International Commerce,” by G. W. Hastings, Esq. 

**On Fine Art applied to Industry,” by W. Burges, Esq. 

‘Chemistry Applied to the Arts,’ by Dr. F. Crace Calvert, 
F.R.S. Mr. Hastings’ Course, consisting of Four Lectures, will 
commence before Christmas. The first, “On the Law of 
Blockade,”’ will be delivered on Monday Evening, the 7th 
December, at 8 o’clock. 

These Lectures are free to Members of the “ Soeiety of Arts,’ 
each of whom has also the privilege of admitting two Friends to 
each «tama The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be held 
as usual, 


By Order of the Council, 

Pr. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 

2th November, 1863. 

YT T Al r 

JOYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT IN- 
Vv STITUTION, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London. — During 
the recent heavy gales some cf the boats of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution have been instrumental in rescuing the 
erews of the followingshipwrecked vessels :—Barque Tamworth, 
of Norway, 17 men; schooner Northern Lights, of Preston, 4; 
schooner Arion, of Workington, 4; schooner Gipsy, of Drogheda, 
4; smack Saucy Jack, of Inverness, 1; barque Marietta, of 
Lisbon, 1; and barque Providence, of Dantzic,7. Total lives 
saved, 38. The lifeboats also assisted in bringing safely into 
port, with their crews, consisting of 20 men, the Italian brig 
Camoglino; the schooner Sir Colin Camphel/, of Whithy ; the 
schooner Guilia, of Palermo; andthe ketch Snip, of Amsterdam. 
The lifeboats also went off in reply to signals of distress on 
twelve occasions, but theirservices were not ultimately required, 
The amount of reward paid for all these services was £166. The 
Committee of the Institution appeal to the public for assistance 
to enable them to meet the continued heavy demands on the 
Society’s 125 lifeboat establishments. Since the establishment 
of the Institution, nearly 14.000 lives have been saved by its 
lifeboats, and by shore-boats, to the crews of which it has 
granted rewards. Contributions in aid of the funds of the 
Lifeboat Lustitution are received by all the London and Country 
Tankers; and by the Secretary, at the Institution, 14, John 
Street, Adelphi, London. 





aan Ome Pl mn y 1 Ur 7 TY 1 
N2! ICE TO CLERGYMEN, MINIS- 

TERS, AND STUDENTS.—THE HOMOLIST (9d. Monthly, 
post-free lud.), contains: Original Serinons—Germs of Thought 
—Biblical Exegesis — The Christian Year—The Preacher's 
Finger-Post, &c. Vol. 2, New Series, is now Ready, price 5s. 6d., 
post-free, 6s. Vols. I. and Il., New Series, comprise the whole 
of the numnbers issued for the year 1863, and contain above 120 
Original Sermons, 

London: W. KENT & Co.. Paternoster Row; and all 

sooksellers. 


Al ¥ ’ y ‘ Ty 
HE BIBLE-WOMEN.— All who are 

desirous of information respecting the BIBLE AND 
DOMESTIC FEMALE MISSIONS IN LONDON and elsewhere, 
and of assisting to Christianise and Civilize the Heathen of our 
own land, are referred to the BOOK AND ITs MISSIONS 
(Edited by L. N. R,, the Author of the “ Book and its Story,” 
“The Missing Link,” “Life Work,” &c., &¢c.). Price $d. 
Monthly. Vol. VIII. now Ready, price 4s., cloth, 4s. 6d. gilt 
edges, 

London: W. KENT & Co., Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 





HONOGRAPHIC SHORTHAND.— 
THOMSON’S is the only system suited for general use, 
because the only one in which the vowel-sounds are fully 
expressed, and the characters sloped from right to left. 
Alphabet posted for six stamps. 
162, Fleet Street, E.C. 





TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


*‘Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Lilustrations.”” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s, Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HACHETTE & CO., FRENCH PUB- 


e LISHERS AND FOREIGN IMPORTERS. London: 18, 
King William Street, Strand, W.C. Paris: 77, Boulevard St. 
Germain. 

Railway Library. Illustrated Library for Chil- 
Contemporary Literature. ’ dren and Young People. 
Complete Works of the Prin- | Encyclopsedian Dictionaries. 
cipal French Authors. : terary, Artistic, Historical, 
Library of the Best Foreign & Philosophical Publications. 





Novels. Miscellaneous Illustrated 
Guides and Road-Books for Works. 
Travellers. Latin & Greek Classics,Text, &c 


Catalogues supplied by Post on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
18, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
TION of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 


BOO 
R. D. DICKINSON, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


OTICE TO BOOKBU YERS.—Now 
Ready, No.69 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE 

of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS. 2500 Claasified 
Articles at very Moderate Prices, and worthy the notice of 
Collectors and Public Librarians. GRaTIs, on Application, or 


P Postage Labels. Also a CATALOGUR of 4000 
OF ost for Two postage 5 for six Postage Labels. J.B. SMITE, 


36, Soho Square, London. 











The Palace Open for Admission from Ten till Six (5°35 Train 
from London Bridge.) Palace lighted up at dusk. 


Yh ’ rT 
RYSTAL PALAC {.—NADAR Ss MON - 
STER BALLOON, “Le Geant,” which ascended from the 
Champ de Mars, Paris, with nine persons, and passed over 
Germany, se and Holland, descending in Hanover, is now 
exhibited, with COMPENSATOR attached, inflated to its full 
dimensions in the Great Transept. The Ralloon reaches nearly 
from the roof to the floor, and extends to withina few feet of the 
side galleries. 

The Colossal Car, with its various fittings and appliances is 
also on view for a few days. Visitors may now pass throug) the 
Car, and inspect its interior arrangements. A charge of Six- 
pence each will be made. The Palace lighted up each evening. 





‘ r = vr 
NADAR S BALLOON, LE GEANT, THE 
GREATEST BALLOON in the WORLD, at the Crystal 
Palace for a few days. 

This great aerial machine made a partial ascent from the 
Champ de Mars with Thirty-five persons in the Car. The 
interior of the Car is now open for inspection on payment of 
Sixpence, 


Tow ’ al al al % a vT 
RYSTAL PALACE, WEEK ENDING, 

DECEMBER, 5th.—Open at Ten. Admission, One Shilling. 
Children under 12, half-price. 

NADAR’S GEANT BALLOON, COMPENSATOR and CAR in 
the Centre Transept. Orchestral Band at12"s0and 4; Pianoforte 
at 3°39; Great Organ Performance at 2°30 daily. 

Desanges’ Victoria Cross Gallery and Great Picture Gallery. 

Observe the Great Exhibition of articles for sale, a large pro- 
portion of which, manufacturedat the Palace, may,be purchased 
at wholesale prices, 

Great Display of Chrysanthemums and Geraniums in the 
Naves and Transepts. 

Saturday, Concert, Half-a-crown, Season Tickets free. 





, wr ° a ° . 

QO BE LET, in Surrey, ten miles from 

London, aud a quarter of a mile from the Carshalton Rail- 

road Station, a neat COTTAGE, in exceilent repair, pleasantly 

situated in a dry, healthy locality, containing four bed-rooms, 

drawing-room, parlour, numerous closets, kitchen, scullery 

(containing pump of excellent spring water, cistern of rain 

water, copper, &c.), cellar, coal eshar, and other conveniences ; 

garden, front and back.—For further particuias S apply to W. J., 
1, Manor Road, Wallington, near Carshalton. 





TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE MINIA- 
TURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like bust in an 
enclosed cube of crystal), patented for Great Britain, France 
Belgium, and the United States. An'abstract of the mode o 
obtaining this singularly beautifulresuilt, read at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association by the inventor, Heury Swan, 
may be had, post free, together with terms of portraiture, on 
application to T, E. Golding, Secretary to the Casket Portrait 
Company, 4), Charing Cross, Cartes de Visite and Vignettes 
on the usual terms, 


From the J'imes, Sept. 3, 1865, 


“Tre BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and gave 
an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a peculiar 
arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appearance of a 
perfectly solid figure is given to a picture, and portraits which 
were unsatisfactory on @ flat surface, have so much expression 
thrown into them by thisinvention, as to become quite pleasing 
and truthful,” 


From the Standard, Sept, 2), 1843. 


“The casket portraitis a still further and more effective deve- 
lopment ofthe photographic process than has yet been discovered 
—indeed, as far as truly realistic portraiture is desired, this 
method, which has been discovered by Mr. Swan, must meet the 
requirements of the most exacting in that style of individual 
representation. In that entirely new and original adaptation of 
optical illusion to the ordinary portraits taken by the photog- 
rapher, the head and features of the sitter have all the distinct- 
ness and projection of a bust in marble, with the advantage of 

reserving the natural tints of the countenance in the most life- 
fike manner.” 


From the T/lustrated London News, Oct, 3, 1863, 


*‘A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with start- 
ling rT from the centre of a small cube of crystal, every fea- 
ture standing out in as perfect relief as though chiselled by the 
hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most peomie are fond of looking 
in the glass, but this portable and indelible = m, refiecting 
no mere fleeting image, but containing the actual, palpable form 
of humanity, is certainly a most startling noveity, Natural 
science is daily explaining illusions which formerly gained the 
credit of being supernatural. This is an less given to 
denying the existence of Bape name than to demonstrate the 
why and the wherefore of their existence. How would it be if, 
after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s magic crystal, at which we 
have all been aughing so much lately, had some pho phic 
foundation, and the ‘man in armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink 
dress,’ were only ‘casket or crystal cube miniatures ?’”’ 


From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1863. 


“The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of the 
rtraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural relief. 
You take up a smal! case, and look yey what appears to be 
a little winkow, and there stands or sits before you, in a plea- 
santly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a lady or gen- 
tleman, as the case may be. The projection of the nose, the 
moulding of the lips, and all the ations of contour, are as 
distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his skill: but the 
hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and the whole thing 
has a singularly vital and comfortable look. Indeed, were it not 
for the reduction in size, it would be difficult to avoid the belief 
that an actual man or woman, in ordinary dress, and with cha- 
racteristic expression, was presented to youreye. In addition 
to portraits destined for morocco cases, and of ordinary minia- 
ture sizes, much smaller ones are taken and mounted in exceed- 
ingly pretty little caskets of fine gold, These form as olegant 
little shrines as any lover could wish to receive the effigy of his 
mistress, and far surpass any other mode yet devi of con- 
necting portraiture with ornamental jewellery.” * - 


From the London Review, August 29, 1863. 


“ Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer friends 
or relatives of whom we might wish to have some special token 
of remembrance. They are set in a casket or case of pag cin, 
from that of a chatelaine ornament to three or four inc e in 
height, On looking into the casket, a life-like bust is seen, 
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Fraser's Magazine for 


DECEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS .— 
WOMEN AND SCEPTICISM. 
SKETCHES IN CHINA. 
IN THE GLOAMING. By ASTLEY II. BALDWIN. 
THE REFORMS OF THE FUTURE, 
A CHAPTER ON CROAKERS. 
AN_EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
MODERN CHURCH. 
LATE LAURELS.—A Tale. Chapters XXII., XXIV. 
THE STORY OF NALA AND DAMAYANTI,. Translatedfrom 
the Sanscrit Text. By CHARLES BRUCE. 
PLAYS, PLAYERS, AND CRITICS. 
AUGUST IN ENGLAND. 
THE POLISH WOMEN AND THE INSURRECTION, 
“NUNC DIMITTIS.” 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
THE ENGLISH TURF, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
MR. WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Now ready, Parts I, to [X., in 8vo., price 5s. each, and 
Part X., price 2s. 6d,; also Vor. I., price 31s, 6d.: to 
be completed in 23 more Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6d, 


each, 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 


and the Allied Branches of other Sciences; founded 
on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henry Warts, B.A., 
F.C.8., assisted by Eminent Contributors. 











“Mr. Watts’s dictionary is | record of all former labours, be | 


nivready recognised as the!” great gain,—and to the 
standard English work on | student who is true to his 
chemistry.”’"—Dublin Medical | studies, it will prove an ever- 
Press. ready guide. Our manufac- 
“The English language is | turers know the value of che- 
not rich in lexicons of science; | mistry, and are many of them 
we would point to this work as | experts in the special branches 
a model upon which others | of the science which bear on 
might be framed. It certainly | their particular industries. 
exhausts the subject up to the | They require to know the latest 
date of publication, and there- | discoveries, and to keep them 
fore forms as it were the | as it were in stock until the 
balanced ledger of the chemist. | march of improveinent renders 
To the practical analyst this | it necessary to apply them. 
work must prove of the utmost | This “ Dictionary” places them 
value,—to the philosophical | in possession of these deside- 
investigator it must, as the! rata,”—Atheneum. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
| R.KALISCH’SHEBREW GRAMMAR. 

—Part I. Outlines of the Hebrew Language, with 
Exercises, price 12s. 6d. Kry to the Exercises, price 5s. 
Part II. The Exceptional Forms and Constructions, 
price 12s. 6d. The Kry to the Exercises in Parr I. 














yp 


(which is now ready) has been prepared for the Use of 


Teachers, and of Students who are learning Hebrew 
without the aid of a Master. 

“The whole work is excellent in design and execution; and 
we may safely pronounce it the best Hebrew grammar in the 
English language, as it is also the fullest in all requisites for a 
thorough acquaintance with the sacred tongue.”’—Atheneum. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
On Saturday next will be published, in Two Volumes, 
8vo., with Two Portraits on Steel, Facsimile of Hand- 
writing, and Nineteen Wood Engravings, price 30s., 
cloth, 
Y , rr sO i 
PHEODORE PARKER'S LIFE and 


. CORRESPONDENCE, By Joun WrEiss. 





Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 
N STAMMERING and STUTTERING; 
THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &e., Author of ‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,”’ &c. 
“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 


very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
ma 1is Whole energies to the task,’’-THE READER, March 7, 


“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
property and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
istressing malady,’’—The Press, March 14, 1863. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
ROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for 


1863. Part 2, containing the Papers read this year 
at the Scientific Meetings up to the end of June, Price 
2s. Also the same with Seventeen Illustrations, mostly 
Coloured, price 15s. 

INDEX to the PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860, price 6s. 
SOCIETY. 


RANSACTIONS of the 


Vol. V., Part 2, containing Professor Owen’s paper 
**On the Aye Aye,’’ with Fourteen Plates, price 25s. 

LIST of VERTEBRATED ANIMALS living in the 
Gardens of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
(Second Edition.) Price 1s, 6d. 

These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, 
Hanover Square, W.; at Messrs. Lonemans, Paternoster 
Row ; or through any bookseller, 

*,* The subscription-price of the Society’s Publications 
in the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the 
Society is now reduced to the sum of £1. 1s. per annum, 
provided such subscription be paid in advance before the 
29th of April in each year. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 

THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH. 
This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo., cloth, 
price 14s., 


T. PATRICK, APOSTLE of IRELAND, 
A Memoir of his LIFE aud MISSION, with an Intro- 
ductory Dissertation on some early usages of the Church 
in Ireland, and its historical position from the establish- 
ment of the English colony to the present day. By 
James HentHorn Topp, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, &c. 
Dublin: Hopexs, Suiru, & Co.? 104, Grafton Street. 
London: Loweman & Co, 





' Kempsford, Gloucestershire. 





Messrs. J. H. AND J. PARKER'S, 
NEW BOOKS 


AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 





I. 
Post 8vo., cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


GERMAN THEOLOGY DURING THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
CALIXTUS, Lutheran Abbot of Kénigslutter, and Pro- 
fessor Primarius in the University of Helmstadt. By 
the Rev. W. C. Downine, M.A., Honorary Secretary to 
the Berkeley (Bermuda) College Committee; and for- 
merly Incumbent of Llangrove, Herefordshire, 
II, 
Post 8yo., cloth, price 4s. 


THE MOSAIC RECORDS. 


A FULL INVESTIGATION OF THE DIFFICULTIES 
SUGGESTED BY DR. COLENSO. By Bensamin 
BicKLkY Ro@errs, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, and sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Ill. 
Two Volumes, Large Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 14s. 


THE BAPTISTERY ; 
OR, THE WAY OF ETERNAL LIFE. 


3y the Author of ‘‘ The Cathedral.’’ With Thirty-four 
Plates from Bortrus a Boiswerr. A New Edition, 
revised by the Author. 
IV. 
New Series (the third) of 


TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
SEASONS. 


Edited by the Rev. J. R. Wooprorp, M.A., Vicar of 
Part |, for Advent vow 
ready, price ls, 

Part IT, for Christmas, in December, 


V. 
SCHOOL ROOM PICTURES FROM THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


A Series of Thirty-six large Folio Eneravings, coloured 
by hand. Size ofthe Pictures, 12in, by l4in. Price 12s. 
the set, | Ready. 
VI. 
SHORT READINGS FOR SUNDAY. 
By the Author of *f The Footprints in the Wilderness,’’ 


With Twelve Mustrations on Wood, Square l6mo. 
| Nearly Ready. 


Vil. 
THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER 
BOOK ILLUSTRATED. 


(Comprising the first portion of the ‘‘Calendar of the 

Anglican Church,’’ illustrated, enlarged, and corrected.) 

With upwards of Sixty Kngravings from Mediwyal 

Works of Art, | Nearly Ready, 
VIII, 


Cheap Edition, feap, 8vo., sewed, price 1s., by post Is. 1d, 


DOES THE BIBLE SANCTION 
AMERICAN SLAVERY ? 


By GoLtpwin Sra. | Ready. 


IX, 
Nearly Ready. 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


by Mrs. Suytar. With an Introduction and Appendix 
By Colonel W. J. SMYTHE, Royal Artillery, late H.M.’s 
Commissioner to those Islands. 8vo. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 
xX. 
In 8vo., cloth, price 4s, 


CLIMATE : 


An Inquiry into the Causes of its Differences, and into its 
Influences on Vegetable Life. Comprising the Substance 
of Four Lectures delivered before the Natural History 
Society, at the Museum, Torquay, in February, 1863. 
ay ©. Daupgney, M.D., F.R.8., Professor of Botany and 
of Rural Economy in the University of Oxford, &c. 


XI. 
Now ready, Second Edition, considerably enlarged, con- 
taining many new Illustrations by O. Jewett and 
others, medium 8vo., price 15s. cloth, gilt top. 


GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


By Groresr Giieert Scort, R.A., F.S.A. With Appen- 
dices, supplying further particulars, and completing the 
History of the Abbey Buildings, by several Writers, 
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“REST AND BE THANKFUL.” 


OTHING fastens on the public mind like 
a happy phrase; and our eminent politi- 
cal men have this advantage that, if they do, 
in any of their speeches, utter a phrase that 
is shightly picturesque, then, as all the news- 
papers report their speeches, and all the lieges 
read them, the phrase is caught up, and ob- 
tains a kind of national circulation. It says 
little for the intellectual originality, or the 
talent for epigrammatic expression, among 
our public men, that, notwithstanding the 
advantage they have in this respect, so few 
phrases of any great significance come from 
them. If the nation. were to depend upon 
them for its supply of those phrases which 
give a fillip to the intelligence and a piquancy 
to after-dinner talk, it would be rather ill-off. 
There are, of course, exceptions. Our Pre- 
mier, as often as any man in high place, 
throws off an expression that flashes and 
twinkles for a moment in the British atmo- 
sphere; and, both in the Cabinet and on the 
Opposition benches, there are others whom 
Nature so far fayours that sometimes they 
say a memorable thing. We do not know 
that Earl Russell has been particularly pro- 
lific in memorable phrases, considering his 
opportunities ; but his ‘‘ Rest and be thank- 
ful”’ of this antumn has been a great success. 
It has been the phrase of the season. Not to 
take account of references to it for several 
weeks past in newspaper-articles, it has made 
its appearance this very week as a text for 
comment in two such opposite quarters as 
Mr. Bright’s speech at Rochdale and Earl 
Powis’s address at his mansion in Berkeley 
Square on accepting the High-Stewardship 
of the University of Cambridge. 

The origin of the phrase may not be gene- 
‘ally known. The speech in which Earl Rus- 
sell made use of it was one delivered during 
his recent autumn yacation in Scotland, when 








he had been enjoying Highland scenery and 
probably climbing a few mountains. Now 
there are not a few of the fine but toilsome 
mountain-ascents in Scotland, at the top of 
which, when you are dead-tired, you come 
upon a stone-and-turf seat, or, it may be, 
a shieling, on which you read, painted in 
rude letters, the inscription ‘‘ Rest and Be 
Thankful,” telling you that other wayfarers 
have been there before you and have felt very 
much as youdo. You obey the injunction, 
and sit down for a longer or shorter time to 
recover your breath and rest your limbs; 
and, if you are alone, and, as usually hap- 
pens, the resting-place is so chosen that you 
can trace from it all the winding way by 
which you have come, and let your eye 
range over wondrous adjacent tracts of silent 
solitude lying beneath you, the chances are 
that you yield to the genius of the spot, and 
haye a little fit of as wholesome philosophic 
meditation as you are ever likely to have. 
There are, we say, not a few of these spots in 
the parts of Scotland which tourists visit; and 
we have ourselves seen ‘‘ Rest and Be Thank- 
ful’ painted on stone-seats on eminences of 
such very easy access that it was plain they 
must have been very asthmatic persons indeed 
that had found occasion there either for the 
seat or for the sentiment. But the original 
** Rest and Be Thankful,”’ from which all the 
others are mean plagiarisms, is at the head 
of Glencroe, through which you make your 
way on foot, or otherwise, going from the 
top of Loch Long to the top of Loch Fyne. 
That is the spot where the sighing soul of a 
whole district first vented itself im a pious 
topographical expression of its fatigue; that 
is the only ‘‘ Rest and Be Thankful” to be 
found marked as such on the map of Great 
Britain. Our venerable Foreign Minister, 
there is little doubt, had been there this 
autumn; he had there probably had his 
brief fit of meditation, seeing in the difficult 
and rocky Glenecroe beneath him—as thou- 
sands of other wayfarers have done—an 
image of his life up to that moment. Dut, 
though the actual Glencroe might be the 
same to all wayfarers, how diferent the 
spiritual Glencroe which an Kasi Russell 
would see imaged in it from that which more 
private mortals could see! At all events, 
the lesson of the spot remained with him, 
associated with the name of the spot. It 
occurred to him that there are moments of 
the collective life of nations, as well as in the 
lives of individuals, when they should rest 
satisfied with what they have attained and 
not seek for more; and it farther occurred to 
him that the present, at least in respect of 
home-politics, may be one of these moments 
in the collective life of Great Britain. And 
so he promulgated the lesson; and a phrase 
picked up at the head of Glencroe has gone 
through all the newspapers and been re- 
peated in Rochdale and in Berkeley Square. 
The poet Wordsworth was also once at the 
head of Glencroe. It was thirty-two years 
ago; and he also had his little meditation at 
‘* Rest and Be Thankful.” It took the form 


| of a sonnet, as follows :— 


“Rest AND Ber THANKFUL.” 
AT THE HEAD OF GLENCROE, 
Doubling and doubling with Jaborious walk, 
Who, that has gained at length the wished-for 
Height, 
This brief, this simple, wayside Call can slight, 
And rests not thankful? Whether cheered by 
talk 
With some loved friend, or by the unseen hawk 
Whistling to clouds and sky-born streams, that 
shine 
At the sun’s outbreak, as with light divine, 
Ere they descend to nourish root and stalk 
Of valley flowers. Nor, while the limbs repose, 
Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 
Absolute stillness, poised aloft in air, 
And fishes front, unmoved, the torrent’s sweep,— 
So may the Soul, through powers that Faith 
bestows, 
Win rest, and ease, and peace, with bliss that 
Angels share.” 
There is some difference, it will be perceived, 
between this spiritual rendering of the Glen- 
croe inscription by the poet and that by our 
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Foreign Minister. Earl Russell’s application 
of the text is that there may be times when 
farther striving may be useless or unad- 
visable, and when the best thing that people 
can do is to rest satisfied with what they 
have got, and be thankful that they have got 
somuch. The poet Wordsworth’s interpre- 
tation of the text, we venture to say, is both 
deeper in itself and more exact in its 
truth to the circumstances. To any one, 
after such a steep and wearying ascent 
as that of Glencroe, he first says, the 
invitation to rest and be thankful is ex- 
ceedingly proper. very one feels its pro- 
wiety, and at once shows that he does so 
ce accepting it. But any such notion as 
that of generalizing the words of the invita- 
tion into the maxim that man may fitly, at 
certain moments, cease striving, and make 
up his mind to remain where he is without 
farther effort, never occurred to the poet. It 
ras evidently in his mind that you could not 
try to give the metaphor such a turn without 
being convicted of local absurdity. The 
Head of Glencroe may be all very well; but 
you cannot remain at the Head of Glencroe 
for ever. It would not be comfortable to 
be there even overnight ; and so, grateful 
though the repose may be, you must be up 
and away again—cither back to Loch Long, 
or forward to Loch Fyne, or ‘to the right or 
left, with the chance of being lost in the wilds. 
And so, even at that elevation, while resting 
his limbs, the poet collects images of activity 
and motion “the hawk in strong flight aloft, 
and the streams flashing in their descent to 
the valleys that require them. And then, 
through the occult suggestion of these pre- 
sent sights and sounds, his imagination leaps 
to the true and permanent spiritualization of 
the text impressed upon him by the locality 
to wit, that, though the soul of man may have 
its moments of blissful rest, it never can be 
the rest of ceasing or flagging effort, but only 
such rest as that of the bird poised high 
against the beating blast, or of the fish move- 
less, by power of fin, against the opposing 
current. 

We cannot expect a Foreign Minister to 
be as deep or exact in his spiritualizations of 
natural phenomena or of way-side legends as 
a poet; and there is a certain rough appli- 
cability in Karl Russell’s reading of the 
Glencroe legend which makes it far from dis- 
creditable to his powers of allegory. It is 
not to be supposed that the Karl, any more 
than the poet, was oblivious of the fact that, 
however grateful the rest at the Head of 
Glencroe might be, a human being could not 
remain there for ever, but must either go 
back to Loch Long or forward to Loch Iyne. 
lie probably only meant that, as there are 
times in a journey when, owing to fatigue or 
to bad weather ahead, one may properly avail 
oneself of any convenient resting-place, and 
make the most of it, so is it in the intellectual 
lives of individuals and the political lives 
of nations. With his special application 
of the maxim to the domestic politics of 
Great Britain at the present time we have 
nothing to do. But we rather think that 
his Lordship may have done injustice to his 
own meaning, even in political matters, by 
adopting the Glencroe phrase without a due 
explanatory accompaniment. We think that, 
among existing popular and familiar phrases, 
he might have found one more expressive of 
his real meaning, though without the same 
picturesqueness. At least, in fancying to 
ourselyes, as a possible result of the extra- 
ordinary present popularity attained by Earl 
Russell’s phrase, the chance of its becoming 
the refrain of a popular air, and so passing 
from the organs of public opinion to the 
barrel-organs, we thought of ‘‘ Wait for the 
Waggon” as, of all existing airs, that to 
which the words ‘‘ Rest and be thankful” 
might most easily be set. The two phrases 
are metrically equivalent and all but iden- 
tical in sentiment. Both imply a tem- 
porary cessation from locomotion, and 
an undisguised happiness in such ces- 
In the second phrase the happi- 
But, curiousl 


ness amounts even to glee. 
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the happiness in quiescence seems the greater, 
it does so purely on account of the tri- 
umphant expectation of the speedy re- 
sumption of the locomotion. Those who are 
shouting or singing the phrase are, indeed, 
resting on their journey—at the Head of 
Glencroe, or wherever else it may be—but 
they are doing so in the conviction that a 
conveyance is coming up which will give 
them all a lift onwards on their road at a faster 
rate than if they were to walk. Metrically 
interchangeable, therefore, as the phrases 
“* Rest and be thankful” and ‘‘ Wait for the 
Waggon” might be made by a little strain in 
the pronunciation, it is evident they could 
not, with true musical spirit, be set to the 
same tune. In the first there is the pious 
contentedness of a fatigued old gentleman ; 
in the second, the buoyant alacrity of a 
marching Zouave. And hence the real quar- 
rel with Earl Russell is that, whereas the ex- 
isting phrase ‘“‘ Wait for the Waggon”’ would 
equally well have expressed any necessity 
that there is for resting, he preferred the 
newer phrase. But, as Earl Russell must 
certainly have contemplated the resumption 
of locomotion at some time or other, his pre- 
ference for the phrase implying the stronger 
appreciation of rest for its own sake must 
certainly have proceeded from a difference 
between his views and those of his critics as 
to the probable time of the arrival of the 
waggon. Whereas he has no thought of its 
coming up for ever so long, they declare that 
they already hear it rumbling in the distance. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHEZ VICTOR HUGO. 

Chez Victor Hugo. Par un Passant. Avec 12 
Eauxfortes par M. Maxime Lalanne. (Paris: 
Cadart et Luquet.) 

HE three most famous modern writers of 
Great Britain, France and Germany 
have had very decided opinions about furni- 
ture. Sir Walter Scott was, to some con- 
siderable extent, a medizevalist; Goethe was 

a thorough modern; Victor Hugo likes every- 

thing that is picturesque and curious. Goethe 

said that ‘‘ strange and antiquated furniture 
is a kind of masquerade which cannot be of 
any good in thelong run, and which mustexert 

a deteriorating influence on those who dwell in 

such places, for this sort of thing is in direct 

contradiction to the light of day in which we 
live,—it is the result of emptiness and hollow- 


ness of thought and sentiment, and it makes’ 


persons still more empty and hollow.” Strong 
words these, but disputable. Goethe seems 
to have considered the love of picturesque old 
furniture merely in the light of an affecta- 
tion—it is very remarkable that a mind in 
some respects sensitive to art should have 
entirely missed the esthetic side of this 
question. It is not ‘‘a result of emptiness 
and hollowness of thought and sentiment”’ to 
= old things which are zesthetically de- 
ightful to modern things which no artistic 
mind can endure; it 1s a result, and an 
inevitable result, of the possession of artistic 
feeling and the wants which always accom- 
pany it—wants which will no more be stifled 
than any other imperious instinct. Uphol- 
sterers’ mahogany, even when “highly po- 
lished,” and cushioned with ‘‘ real hair, well 
stuffed,” is not enough to satisfy these wants. 
An artistic mind in a house full of nothing 
but vulgar modern comfort cannot find one 
single object on which it may dwell with 
leasure. But these minds find inexhausti- 
ble interest in carved work, rich in invention; 
and, as such carved work is for the most part 
either old or in some antiquated fashion, they 
often expose themselves to the severe obser- 
vations of critics who, like Goethe, cannot see 
the reason for such a taste, and therefore 
charitably attribute it to ‘‘emptiness and 
hollowness of mind and sentiment.” 

Many of us had heard rumours of the 
strange and wonderful way in which Victor 
Hugo had furnished his house in Guernsey. 
A French gentleman, coming straight from 
thence, a friend of the poet, called upon me 
one day last summer and described the house 





tome. The reports of such travellers had 
in this way already given Hauteville House 
a considerable celebrity. The interest so 
excited has induced a firm in Paris, already 
known for its speciality as publishers of 
etchings, to issue a volume of description 
and illustration, of which Victor Hugo’s 
house is the subject. ' The letter-press, by an 
anonymous writer, though occasionally vivid, 
and evidently written with hearty interest in 
the subject, 1s wanting in unity and art, being 
often diffuse where it should have been con- 
cise, and laconic where the fullest detail 
would have been acceptable. But the work 
is well worth the price charged for it (six 
francs for the ordinary copies, twenty francs 
for an édition de luxe), for there are twelve 
etchings by Lalanne, of which three or four 
are superlative masterpieces; and, if the 
letter-press is artless, it is interesting. 

Many who see this book will say that this 
isa ‘‘folly” and ‘‘ eccentricity” of Victor 
Hugo’s; that this odd way of furnishing is 
fantastic, and not quite sane. You cannot, 
certainly, imagine any prosaic person, strong 
only in what is called ‘‘ comnion sense,” 
furnishing in any such way. The common- 
sense view of furniture is to take no artistic 
or intellectual interest in it, to have no affec- 
tion for it, but to esteem it useful for bodily 
comfort by means of its softness and support, 
and available for the strengthening of social 
~— by its public proclamation of wealth. 

o use furniture for these purposes is sense ; 
to use it also for intellectual and ssthetic 
purposes is eccentricity. 

I do not pretend to say that Victor Hugo’s 
way of furnishing seems to me quite the 
best. It is incongruous and fantastic, sadly 
wanting in unity, and often, I should infer, 
deficient in good taste. In these respects it 
accurately corresponds to his literary charac- 
ter ; indeed, as Abbotsford, in its good and 
bad qualities, belongs to the modern antique 
fictitious world of Scott, so Hauteville House 
is a work akin to ‘‘ Notre-Dame de Paris,”’ 
‘*Les Légendes des Siécles, and ‘‘ Les Misé- 
rables.”” But one may be permitted to 
express cordial adhesion to the main princi- 
ple on which Victor Hugo has evidently 
acted. His great notion seems to be that 
furniture should be full of ssthetic and 
intellectual interest; and there he is quite 
right.. He is a vigorous rebel against that 
tyrannical Commonplace which assumes the 
right te dictate all about our dwellings; and 
such rebels, with all their faults, deserve 
respect, though they seldom get it. 

Hauteville House, outside, is merely a 
common English house, suggesting no other 
ideas than ‘‘ convenient family residence with 
dining anddrawing-rooms, library, &c., &c.,”’ 
and so much a year rent. The inside is more 
interesting. 

The entrance is mysteriously lighted by a 
window of small panes with the bull’s-eyes 
in them (the thick bit left at the orifice of 
the blower’s pipe). You find yourself sur- 
rounded by carved oak panelling, with a bas- 
relief before you, carved, gilt, and painted, 
illustrating ‘‘ Notre-Dame de' Paris.” <A 
slender renaissance column supports the ela- 
borate superstructure. In this panelling are 
inserted bronze medallions by David of Victor 
Hugo and his second daughter. There are 
inscriptions, of course. Three are quoted in 
the book :—1. ‘‘Aime et Crois;” 2. ‘‘Mange, 
marche, prie;” 3. ‘‘ Ave.” 

In the billiard-room are some large family 
a, some maps, and ten drawings by 

ictor H himself—views in Spain, Brit- 
tany, the Rhine, Jersey, and Guernsey. The 
frames are of deal, covered with designs of 
flowers and butterflies by Victor Hugo, and 
varnished. Some of the drawings are hung 
on a bit of carved oak, done by his own 
hand. 

The description of Victor Hugo’s way of 
work as an artist is amusing. It seems there 
is gowns some preliminary difficulty in 
finding ink and a pen, which does not say 
much for the poet’s habits of order. When 
he begins to draw it is in detail. 

He sits down, and, without previous sketch, 
without apparent intention, draws, with an ex- 
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traordinary sureness of hand, not the general com- 
position, but some particular detail of his land- 
scape. He will begin his forest with the branch 
of a tree, his town with a gable, his gable with a 
weathercock, and, little by little, the whole com- 
position will spring from the whiteness of the 
paper with the precision and clearness of a photo- 
graphic negative that is subjected to the develop- 
ing fluid. This done, the artist will ask for a cup 
of strong coffee and complete his landscape by 
pouring the coffee all over it. The result is a 
design, unexpected (I should think so), powerful, 
often strange, always original, which makes one 
dream of the etchings of Rembrandt and Piranése, 


The ‘tapestry drawing-room” has a 
wonderful chimney-piece, rising like a ca- 
thedral of caryed wood, which, rooting itself 
powerfully in the floor, springs at one bound 
up to the ceiling, whose tapestry it touches 
with its final traceries. This edifice is in a 
‘* godt délicieusement batard ot le byzantin 
se méle au rococo. Le couronnement, d’un 
effet tout imposant, rappelle les facades des 
maisons d’Anvers et de Bruges.” Amongst 
other ornaments is the figure of a bishop 
with a gilded crozier, illustrated by the witty 
proverb, inscribed on two shields :— 

** Crosse de bois, évéque d’or ; 
Crosse d’or, évéque de bois.” 


On two volutes, imitating rolls of parch- 
ment, are engraved—on one side, the names 
of the men whom Victor Hugo regards as 
the chief poets of the human race—‘‘ Job, 
Isaie, Homére, Eschyle, Lucréce, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Moliére;” and on the other, 
those of its chief benefactors—‘‘ Moise, 
Socrate, Christ, Colomb, Luther, Washing- 
ton.” It is rather difficult, by the way, to 
ascertain very precisely what may be Victor 
Hugo’s religious opinions. The insertion of 
Luther’s name here proves, of course, that 
he is not a Roman Catholic, and the inser- 
tion of that of Christ between Socrates and 
Columbus seems to imply that he is not, in 
the English sense, a Christian. Probably 
his views, like those of most educated 
Frenchmen, do not differ widely from those 
of M. Renan. Victor Hugo seems to be a 
Deist, having at the same time a strong 
poetical and sentimental sympathy with the 
sacred legends of the Church of Rome. It 
is curious that on the same chimney-piece 
there is a statue of St. Paul, reading, with 
the inscription, ‘‘ Le Livre,” and that of a 
monk in ecstacy, his eyes raised, with the 
word ‘‘ Ciel” under it. 

The walls of the dining-room are covered 
with Dutch porcelain of the seventeenth 
century, inserted in oak, and forming alto- 
gether ‘‘ an immense mosaic.”’ The chimney- 
piece is an edifice in white and blue tiles, 
with an enormous H in relief (as tall as a 
boy five years old) over the fire-place. Above 
the H is a statue of the Virgin carrying the 
child Jesus, who bears the globe on his ittle 
hand. Under this are four verses by Victor 
Hugo :— 

* Le peuple est petit, mais il sera grand 
Dans tes bras sacrés, 6 mére féconde ; 
O liberté sainte, au pas conquérant, 
Tu portes l'enfant qui porte le monde.” 


There are other inscriptions in the room :— 


1. “ Dieu.”” 2. “ L’Homme.” 3. “ Patrie.” 
4. “ L’Exil, c’est la vie.” 

5. “ Habitant des demeures périssables 
Pense a la demeure éternelle.’’ 

6. “ Post prandium stabis 
Seu passus mille meabis 

—Vale.”’ 

7. “ Lever & six, coucher a dix, 
Diner a six, souper a dix, 
Font vivre ’homme dix fois dix.” 


The writer of the book merely alludes to 
the most striking thing of all, of which no 
doubt many readers like myself had heard 
before. That is, the chained and empty chair 
wherein the ghosts of the dead Hugos sit at 
the table of their descendent. Whether this 
be really a superstition of the poet, or only 
the play of an intense imagination willing 
to lay traps for itself, as did Poe’s youth in 
the ‘‘ Raven,” or whether it be a sad, monu- 
ment of later and no imaginary sorrow, I 
know not. It were easy to ridicule the indul- 
gence of such a fancy, easy also to speak of it 
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severely asmorbid ; but there is a fine thought 
init. ‘*The dead are gone from us,’’ says 
the chained chair, ‘‘ but we have not forgot- 
ten them ; and, if they would come and sit at 
our table again, they would still be welcome.” 
The chair has several inscriptions, of which 
one is quoted : ‘‘ Les absents sont 1a.” 

Both the ceiling and walls of the Red 
drawing-room are covered with Indian da- 
mask, in which are inserted panels of tapestry, 
six feet by five, which used to adorn Queen 
Christine’s bedroom at Fontainebleau. These 
tapestries are said to be extremely splendid, 
full of rich and various work, and glittering 
with gold, silver, and coloured glass, and 
enriched with silk and velvet. The chimney, 
as usual, is the focus of decoration. Six 
large statues, four of which are gilded ne- 
groes, stand on both sides of the fire; they 
seem (in the etching) in vigorous movement, 
as if in some rhythmic dance. The rest of 
the furniture is Renaissance, Louis XIII., 
Louis XIV., Chinese, and Japanese. There 
is a canopy over the fireplace in Chinese 
silk embossed with figures and birds. The 
Blue drawing-room is not described, but is 
said to be equally rich. 

There is a state bedroom whose six win- 
dows, says the writer, shed their light 
amongst a forest of carved oak. There isa 
fine oak chimney-piece, reaching to the ceil- 
ing. There is a wonderful candelabrum for 
forty candles, with a pedestal, all designed 
by Victor Ilugo, and crowned by an image 
modelled and carved by him. The door is 
splendidly illuminated. The bed is, of course, 
a carved construction, which, to the French- 
man who wrote the description, evidently 
seemed gigantic, though in many Englis 
houses there are much grander ones, if we 
may judge by the etching. There are two 
very fine carved pillars in the middle of the 
room, which, with the candelabrum and a 
carved screen, form the principal subjects of 
the illustration. There are inscriptions, of 
which two are worth quoting for their allu- 
sion to the poet’s own political conduct :— 

“Les Dieux sont aux vainqueurs: Caton est 
aux vaincus.” 

“Tesprit souffle ot il veut ; 
L’honneur va ov il doit.” 

With all this splendour Victor Hugo’s own 
private dens are simple enough, the infinite 
there being not infinity of man’s invention 
but of nature, for his windows face the sea. 
The little place where he writes is comfort- 
able and low, like a yacht’s cabin, all hung 
with figured tapestry or damask, both walls 
and ceiling. His bedroom is a plain closet. 

One cannot help regretting that this wealth 
of thought and invention should have been 
spent on such a wretched shell as Hauteville 

ouse. Victor Hugo’s right place would be 
in a genuine old French chateau by the 
Rhone or the Loire. Truly this furnishing 
of Hauteville House is a putting of old wine 
into a new bottle. 

The author, in his description of the dining- 
room, has omitted one fact more precious as 
a proof of the poet’s fundamentally excellent 
heart than all the inscriptions. There, once 
a week, meets a strange dinner-party, not of 
rich friends, but of the poorest children in 
Guernsey. Victor Hugo and his family stand 
round the table and wait upon those poor 
children as our servants wait on us. The 
dinner is good and abundant; after it the 
children play, and the old poet plays with 
them. Nay, more, he sold lately a collection 
of his drawings, and devoted the proceeds to 
clothe these poor children whom he feeds. 
Not long since I heard the daughter of an 
English clergyman say that Victor Hugo 
was a ‘‘ bad man;” probably she had heard 
him called so on account of his theological or 


litical views. There is much in his cha- | 


racter that offends strict judges, much that 
looks like self-assertion and personal vanity, 
which the English will not endure, many 
French freedoms of expression which the mo- 
dern English taste does not tolerate. But at 
the same time Victor Hugo has great and noble 
virtues—such strong virtues as are very rare 
in our He is a splendid example of 


fidelity se political creed; he will not bow | in those days could talk of the opera-house 
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down to armed and overwhelming success. 
He is tender, and kind, and charitable, 
and personally (all say who know him) the 
gentlest of companions. He has the courage 
to be himself—a rare courage. He is no 
hypocrite. As for this freak of furnishing 
Hauteville House so strangely, it is merely 
the irrepressible activity of an inventive 
imagination and richly cultivated mind. 
People who never read nor think do not care 
for inscriptions ; people who cannot draw do 
not design carved furniture. I do not blame 
or despise them for these deficiencies. I 
merely say that they have no right to scorn 
such men as Victor Hugo because their 
intellectul and artistic activity runs even 
into their furniture, and spreads over the walls 
and ceilings of their houses with a great warm 
glow of imaginative and thoughtful life. 

A few words, in conclusion, about the 
etchings. Maxime Lalanne is one of the five 
or six best etchers in France; and these 
etchings are the best things he has done yet. 
The artistic sense of mystery is so highly 
deyeloped in him that it leads him occasion- 
ally, as it did Turner, into the domain of the 
unintelligible. These etchings are not to be 
exhausted at a glance; but, although they 
require study, they deserve and reward it. 
They err now and then by Rembrandtesque 
excess of blackness, losing themselves some- 
times in the darks as photography does; but 
one or two experiments by arranging carved 


furniture in a dimly lighted room have con- | 


vinced me that Lalanne is generally right, 
and draws what he sees, though xo more than 
he sees, which is a yirtue, not avice. For 
example, in the etching entitled ‘‘ Le Look- 
out,” though the light in front is strong, the 
seat of the arm-chair and the carving of 
the table are invisible. Is this possible with 
so strong a light? Yes—it is even caused 
by the glare of the light in front of the 
spectator, which, by forcibly contracting the 
pupil of his eye, makes him, for the time, 
really dSlind to things in semi-obscurity. 
And, as the walls behind and the ceiling are 
hung with a dark light-absorbing material, 
the reflection is feeble. The only weak 
etchings in the book are the first and. the 
last—‘‘St. Peter Port” and ‘‘ Victor Hugo 
in his Garden.” For interiors Lalanne is 
an accomplished master; in landscape he is 
merely a student, though apparently a con- 
scientious one. 

It often happens that amateurs able to 
draw inhabit noble old houses, far richer in 
fine subjects than Hauteville House. They 
ought to illustrate such houses carefully and 
faithfully, such illustrations being always 
intensely interesting after the lapse of years. 
Let me recommend them to buy this book, 
and take these etchings as models. I know 
of none better. They are full of feeling, yet 
minutely faithful ; rich in mystery, yet accu- 
rate in fact; and the execution is at once 
very delicate and very strong. P. G. H. 








QUEENS OF SONG. 


Queens of Song. Being Memoirs of the most 
celebrated Female Vocalists who have appeared 
on the Lyric Stage, from the Earliest Days of 
Opera to the Present Time. To which is added 
a Chronological List of all the Operas that have 
been performed in Europe. By Ellen Crea- 
thorne Clayton. In Two Volumes. With Six 
Portraits: (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

‘MNO go to the Opera is to go to the devil ; 

but what matter?’ It is my destiny.” 

This was what a little French girl of thirteen 


| said, a century ago, when her friends were 


going to send her among the éléves of the 
King’s Theatre. Sophie Arnould—for she 
was the child-moralist — must have been 
about right in her guess at what the career 
of a singer generally led to under the 
patronage of Louis Quinze. Wilberforce 
might have quoted her saying with effect 
when preaching a like doctrine in his “ Prac- 
tical View of Christianity.” The stories told 
us by old playgoers of the manners of the 
English stage a generation or two ago are 
quite sufficient to explain how decent people 
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as ‘‘Satan’s throne.” The saints of the 
‘*Clapham sect,” with the scandals of the 
second circle of Drury Lane before their 
eyes, could scarcely be blamed if they con- 
demned the whole theatrical world as irre- 
mediably corrupt. We have lived to witness 
a change which they never foresaw, a change 
which the comparison of the mere names 
heading the first and second volumes of this 
set of lives is enough to indicate. The 
earlier ‘‘ Queens of Song”’ led for the most 
part wild adventurous lives, full of strange 
ups and downs, fierce struggles, unwomanly 
vagabondisms. The realm of vocal art in 
our latter days has been reigned over by 


' women whose lives have been made great by 


all the virtues of simple womanhood, as well 
as by the genius which has carried mankind 
captive. In the last century it was really 
not an easy thing for an operatic heroine to 
lead the quiet life of an ordinarily good 
woman. Instance poor Anastasia Robinson, 
the unacknowledged wife of the half mad 
Earl of Peterborough, whose life was one 
continual struggle. How much sympathy 
she had from her own sex may be ar mes | 
from the sneering way in which the clever 
Lady Mary Montagu talks of the ‘‘ nicety of 
Mrs. Robinson’s virtue,” as if it was a piece 
of presumption on the part of a singer to 
pretend to have a character. We find a 
happy contrast to this in coming to our own 
time. Women lke Henrietta Sontag, Pau- 
line Garcia, Clara Novello, and Jenny Lind 
reflect upon their art the pure light of their 
gracious lives. The story of careers like 
theirs will have less of the spice of frolic and 
adventure than the biographies of their elder 
sisters; but the lives of all ought to be 
worth writing. The sorrows and triumphs 
of genius, its sins and its heroisms, might 
give themes to the greatest pens: touched in 
slight style, as the authoress of these volumes 
has treated it, the subject still abounds with 
interest. 

Miss Clayton’s book is a collection of short 
lives, simply and neatly written, of some 
forty of the greatest woman-singers the world 





has seen. She begins with Katherine Tofts 
and Margarita de |’Epine, the earliest female 
singers who appeared on the English stage, 


and ends with Louisa Pyne and Teresa Tiet- 


jens. So little musical history exists worthy 
of the name that any honest and intelligent 
attempt to cultivate this almost barren field 
is to be welcomed with indulgence. A musi- 
cal historian works under great disadvantages. 
His sources of information are obscure, frag- 
mentary, and dubious; and he has to describe 
things which are really indescribable in words 
—the characteristics of particular singers and 
the effect of particular sorts of music. Con- 
sidering these and other difficulties, Miss 
Clayton has executed her task reasonably 
well. She writes gracefully and without 
effort, and contrives to give the reader a 
tolerably distinct portraiture of each of the 
subjects of her biographies. One might 
expect at first sight some monotony in the 
presentment of a set of lives so similar in 
their main features. Details of early pre- 
cocity, popular triumphs, and vast pecuniary 
rewards are common to most; but in other 
respects the characters and fates of these royal 
songstresses have been different enough. 
Reviewing such a catena of remarkable 
artists, one is reminded how many qualities, 
physical, mental, moral, contribute to the 
making of the complete artist; how few— 
very few—have all or even the most impor- 
tant of these in a high degree. It is from 
these deficiencies—various as they are—that 
come the diversities in artistic character 
which save us from a monotony of excellence. 
So many-sided a thing is music that the 
talents of two artists may scarcely have a 
single characteristic in common, and yet both 
may be equally great. Grassini, with her 
single octave of deep contralto notes and her 
simple plaintive manner, bewitched her audi- 
ence as completely as Mrs. Billington, with 
her soprano reaching to A in altissimo, and 
her limitless brilliancy of vocalization. When 
they sang together no one could say which 
was the greater of the two. 
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It would be difficult to say which of the lives 
in these volumes are the most interesting. The 
earlier biographies are fullest of anecdote and 
incident; the later ones give, perhaps, the 
best portraitures of individual talent. The 
lives of Madame Mara, Mrs. Crouch, Lavinia 
Fenton, and Sophie Arnould are full of sin- 

ar turns of fortune. The last two scarcely 
eserve the title of ‘‘ Queens of Song,” but 
Sophie’s wit and Lavinia’s success excuse their 
introduction into the roll of honour. If the 
little Frenchwoman’s throat had been capable 
of such brilliant things as her tongue, she 
would have been one of the first of singers. 
There is little enough recorded of her songs, 
bu ther bons mots still survived to shake the 
sides of men. 

Hearing one day that a capuchin monk had 
been devoured by wolves, “ Poor beasts,” said 
Sophie, compassionately, “hunger must be a 
dreadful thing !” 


This is only to be equalled by the delight- 
ful morsel of courtier’s wit uttered by the 
Abbé Galiani at a juncture when she was 
under the displeasure of the king, though 
singing as well as ever. When asked his 
opinion of her performance, he said, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘It is the finest 
asthma I ever heard!’ Madame Mara’s 
life is quite a little romance, and her 
sayings about music are not a little in- 
structive. 

If any one praised the rapid articulation of a 
singer, Mara would significantly demand, “Can 
she sing six plain notes ?” 

Her apology for her alleged want of action 
in passionate parts was spirited :— 

“What!” she would exclaim, “am I to sing 
with my hands and legs? I am a singer: 
what I cannot do with my voice I will not do 
at all.” 


As a vocalist pure and simple, probably 
Catalani was the greatest singer that ever 
lived. There are endless tales of her mira- 
culous feats of yvoice-gymnastics. But Miss 
Clayton’s story of her possessing a particular 
note, higher than any on the pianoforte, 
*‘designated by English amateurs ‘ double 
falsetto,’ must surely be mythical. As to 
her mental cultivation, it was on a par with 
her husband’s knowledge of music. The 
famous story of her entertaining Goethe 
with an account of her admiration for his 
** capital farce” of Werter (mistaking some 
stupid travesty for the original) is just 
matched by that of her husband’s having 
six inches taken off the legs of her piano 
because she had complained of its being too 
high! 

To come down to more modern celebrities, 
here is an account of the first appearance of 
the greatest contemporary tenor :— 


In 1838, M. Duponchel, the director of the 
Opera, was looking for a tenor to replace Duprez, 
and at last his eager eyes lighted upon a hand- 
some young refugee officer of two-and-twenty, 
named Candia. M. Candia, who was the son of a 
Piedmontese general, and had been, besides, an 
officer in the Piedmontese guard, had for some 
time been the cynosure of attention in certain 
Parisian circles. As he moved in aristocratic 
society, his expenses were necessarily heavy ; and 
he dared not ask his father for pecuniary assist- 
ance, the old gentleman being a severe discipli- 
narian, and very a with his son. M. Candia 
had been often told that he had a hundred thou- 
sand francs of income in his throat, and Dupon- 
chel volunteered to give him fifteen hundred 
francs a month to my om with, if he would appear 
at the Opera. He hesitated, on account of his 
aristocratic birth and his patrician father, and 
could not make up his taind to sign the name of 
Candia to a theatrical contract; but, dining one 
day at the house of the Countess de Merlin with 
the Prince Belgioso, M. Duponchel, and many 
others, M. Candia was induced to accept the pro- 

of M. Duponchel, and he compromised with 
family pride by signing his Christian name 
only—that of Mario. 

We might quote more pleasant bits from 
Miss Olayton’s lives, but space forbids. The 
ess of the half-dozen engraved portraits 
is a thing to be mentioned : so is also a useful 
to the book in the shape of a 


appen - 
P y complete chronological list of all 


‘| looked as black as ink.” 





operas performed in Europe. We have noted 
a few omissions in this list, as we haye also 
some inaccuracies of fact in the memoirs, but 
it is not worth while to dwell upon these. 
The style of the book throughout bears evi- 
dence that in general it has been compiled 
with care and industry. R. B. L. 





EXPLORATIONS IN LABRADOR. 


Explorations in the Interior of the Labrador 
Peninsula, the Country of the Montagnais and 
Nasquapee Indians. By Henry Youl Hind, 
M.A. In Two Volumes. (Longman & Co.) 

T is recorded that, in the year 1785, and 

again in 1814, there occurred in British 

North America certain phenomena popularly 

known as ‘‘ the dark days of Canada,” when 

daylight became more or less obscured, the 
candles had to be lit, and showers of ashes 
descended to such an extent that ‘‘ the water 

The learned have 

made these phenomena subject of specu- 

lation—some thinking them the result of 
volcanic activity, others referring them, pro- 
bably more correctly, to conflagrations of 
extensive forest and moss tracts of the 
Labrador Peninsula. Native traditions speak 
of great bush-fires as having often occurred 
in that country, and recent explorations tend 
to confirm them. Where once stood noble 
forests, there are encountered at the present 
day only charred stumps, and where at one 
time a thick layer of moss and _ lichens 
covered the rocky ground nothing but 
the bare rocks, often erratic blocks of enor- 
mous dimensions, are now to be seen. ‘The 
conflagrations have become much more fre- 
quent since the introduction of fire-arms, 
steel and flint and matches amongst the 

Indian population; and they threaten to 

make the whole of Labrador at no distant 

time more or less a desert. The astonishing 
speed with which fire runs through the moss 
is well described by Mr. Davies in his 

‘‘Notes on Esquimaux Bay.” It appears 

that, in his ascent of the Grand River in 

Hamilton Bay, he had a quantity of moss 

collected on the top of a hill about a mile 

from his encampment, in order to inform the 

Indians of his approach. About half-an-hour 

afterwards, whilst sitting at the door of his 

tent, he was startled by ‘‘ a noise like thun- 
der;”’ and, before he had time to spring to 
his feet, the frantic shouts of his men warned 
him of the approaching danger. With the 
utmost difficulty he contrived to launch his 
canoe and throw the baggage into it; and, 
had the encampment not been in a spot of 
green wood, all speed would have been fruit- 
less. So rapidly did the flames advance, that 
one of the men, who had wandered a little 
way from the encampment, could scarcely 
save himself at the top of his speed. Before 
the party had pushed a quarter of a mile 
across the river the.whole mountain was in a 
blaze. The fire lasted for more than three 
weeks, and completely destroyed an area 
several hundred square miles in extent. Such 
being the nature of the conflagrations, there 
is no valid reason why they should not spread 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence in a few days, as far as the com- 

bustible condition of the fuel is concerned. 

In Labrador it would be impossible to escape 

by speed from an approaching sheet of flame. 

The only plan is to scrape the moss from a 

few square yards, which may be done with 

the utmost ease, as it adheres to the rock or 
soil very loosely, and then to lie down upon 
the bare ground. 

The extent and frequent occurrence of 
these conflagrations haye been felt by none 
more keenly than the tribes of nomadic 
Indians who inhabit the interior of Labrador. 
They have almost completely destroyed, or, 
at all events, fearfully reduced the wild 
animals upon which they depended for their 
food and clothing. Within the last few years 
whole encampments have been starved to 
death, as might be inferred from the circum- 
stances we have described. The fact was 
stated by a Mr. Kennedy; and, when the 
affairs of the Hudson Bay Company were 
investigated in 1857 by a select committee of 
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the House of Commons, Mr. Roebuck plainly 
asked Sir George Simpson, the Governor of 
the Company, whether, during his thirty- 
seven years’ experience in that territory, he 
had ever heard of any Indians freezing or 
starving to death; but Sir George declared 
that he never had heard of such a thing, ex- 
cept in Mr. Kennedy’s letter. Nevertheless, 
it is now proved beyond doubt, by evidence 
collected by the Canadian povernment, that 
Mr. Kennedy rather under-stated than over- 
stated the case, and that the Indians are as 
badly off as they can possibly be. ‘‘ l’amine, 
with all its horrors,’ writes Mr. Hind, “is 
now common enough in many parts of the 
Labrador Peninsula. Nota year passes but 
some fall victims to it.” 

In 1859 Pére Arnaud met six families who had 
descended the Pentecost River near Point des 
Monts, two of whom had suffered terribly from 
hunger, being the picture of misery when they 
reached the coast. One man and a child had 
fallen victims to famine; and the others only 
escaped by the energy of the mother and her 
daughter pushing their way through the woods 
by be and by night in search of another encamp- 
ment of Indians. They were nearly exhausted 
when they were seen at the end of a large lake by 
some hunters, who at first took them for bear or 
caribou, and hastened towards them, in expecta- 
tion of asuccessful hunt. When they reached the 
poor creatures, they found them scarcely able to 
speak. Having given them a little food, and re- 
mained with them until they had regained sutfli- 
cient strength to walk, they turned their steps 
towards the deserted lodge. Arriving there, they 
found one Indian and a child already dead, another 
Indian so weak that he had not strength to move. 
In four or five days they all returned together, 
bringing the victims of hunger along with them 
for burial on the coast. 

The following touching appeal to the Cana- 
dian government, interpreted literally, was 
two years ago written by the Montagnais 
Indians of the Moisie River :— 

Can our words meet your views, we Indians ? 
can our words enter into your hearts, you that 
govern, we who live here, we who are born here, 
and consider ourselves possessors of the soil, by 
the will of the Great Creator of the Universe ? 
Our lands and country now ruined, we can no 
more find our living; our rivers taken from us, 
and only used by strangers. Through your will, 
we can only now look on the waters of the rivers 
passing, without permission to catch a fish, we 
poor Indians. And now what are your intentions 
towards us? You have, no doubt, all the means 
to live, though not we; would you consider our 
poverty, and take compassion upon us? We pray 
you to send us some help ; our poverty does not 
arise from laziness and want of energy, but from 
being unable any more to procure for ourselves 
and families food; and we are all of one mind, 
that, since our lands and rivers afford us no more 
the means to live, you who govern should take our 
present distress into your consideration without 
loss of time, and for which we will most gratefully 
ever pray. 

It seems cruel for the Canadian govern- 
ment to lease the salmon rivers flowing into 
the estuary and Gulf of St. Lawrence, and to 
forbid by law the Indians who were born on 
the soil from taking fish for their daily food 
from rivers which are leased to white men ; 
yet such is the almost incredible thoughtless- 
ness of the natives, and so great the number 
of fish they destroy wantonly or for barter at 
the traders’ stores, that in a few years the 
best salmon rivers would be ruined by 
them. The most natural way would be 
to allow the Indians to go on fishing, as 
in days of yore, before any “pale Ree “4 
intruded upon their shores. But where 
is right when might has the upper hand? 
One must die—either the Indian or the salmon ; 
and, if the Delphinian oracle could be con- 
sulted in this case, her answer would probably 
be, ‘‘ Let the most precious be preserved.” 
The most precious would doubtless be inter- 
mg by the Indian to mean himself, and 

y the white man the salmon. 

The Indians, finding life in the interior 
precarious, and starvation a calamity of 

uent occurrence, flock in great numbers 
to the coast, where they subsist upon sea-fish 
and seal. The damp, foggy climate of the 
coast is, however, but ill adapted to their 
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constitution, and most of them die soon after 
their arrival, some in a few months, some 
in a year or thereabouts. Their migration 
seems also much influenced by their desire 
to become Christians. The Roman Catholic 
religion has taken a strong hold upon them, 
and the most ardent wish of the tribes in 
the interior is to see the priest. 


The Indian missionary remains with his erratic 
flock, at the different stations where they mect him 
on the coast of Labrador, for’a period varying 
from eight to twelve days. The religious cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic Church are strictly 
practised during that period; confessions are 
made, marriages celebrated, burial services per- 
formed, and baptisms administered, until the 
missionary starts for the next station, one or two 
hundred miles away ; and the Indians disperse, to 
meet again, in the same way and at the same time, 
in the following year. The description of a station 
given by Pére Babel expresses the opinion which 
the Catholic missionaries have formed of the 
Montagnais. It differs in no respect from what 
we saw at Seven Islands, where Pére Arnaud 
officiated. ‘ This last spring (1854) I started for 
these missions in a schooner bound for Labrador, 
and, after fourteen days of monotonous navigation, 
[I reached the port of Itamameou (east of Natash- 
quan). ... 1 was truly happy to find myself 
among my Indians again ; they are so good, so in- 
genuous, so submissive. The missionary is truly 
amidst them like a father amidst hischildren, These 
are the poor people who fear and detest sin. If you 
only knew how bitterly they deplore the errors of 
their past life ; how their perseverance in well-doing 
and the harmony of their conduct are capable of 
putting to the blush many Christians far more 
privileged than they by the abundance of the help 
which they receive !”’ 


Mr. Hind, the author of the two volumes 
at the head of our notice, fills the chair of 
Chemistry and Geology at Toronto University, 
Canada, and has already been before the 
public as the historian of the Canadian Red 
River Exploring Expedition of 1857, and 
the Assiniboine and Skatchewan Exploring 
Expedition of 1858. His knowledge of the 
Montagnais and Nasquapee Indians of Labra- 
dor was principally gained in the summer of 
1861, when, during the latter part of June 
and the first half of July, he ascended 
and descended, in frail birch-bark canoes, 
the turbulent Moisie, a river which takes 
its rise on the Labrador table-land and 
empties itself into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The Moisie is called by the Indians Mista- 
shipu, which signifies the same as Missi-sippi, 
the great river, and shows, as does the name 
Skatchewan (rapids), that the Montagnais’ 
dialect of Labrador is but a branch of a lan- 
guage spoken at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 3000 miles distant. The Moisie is not 
navigable, having, in 110 miles from the 
coast, a fall of 2214 feet, and consequently 


‘numerous rapids and portages. The former 


may be passed by great skill and good padd- 
ling in the canoes; but the latter are so high 
that it is necessary to land and carry canoes 
and baggage beyond these gigantic waterfalls, 
often through drear and pathless forests. The 
obstacles resulting from the nature of this 
rough journey, conversations with the In- 
dians, fights with the mosquitoes, descrip- 
tions of the wild scenery and the resources of 
the country, are the principal materials out 
of which thefirst volume has been constructed. 
Mr. Hind and his party succeeded in tracing 
the Moisie to its cradle, and in laying it down 
im our maps. The second volume is chiefly 
taken up with a description of the coast and 
the fishery question, into the merits and 
demerits of which we have, however, no wish 
to enter. Suffice it to say, that those who 
wish for information on this point will find 
in Mr. Hind’s volumes an able digest of the 
principal facts, and learn something of the 
grievances under which the colonists fancy 
they labour in consequence of recent imperial 
legislation. 

Mr. Hind’s two volumes, though we should 
have preferred them in a more condensed 
form, may be recommended to public atten- 
tion as of sound knowledge, derived from 
the best published sources, and from personal 
observation, by an author who has had some 
experience in bush life. 





THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
The History of the British Navy, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By C.D. 
Yonge. In Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 
Nautical Dictionary. Defining the Techical 
Language relative to the Building and Equip- 
ment of Sailing Vessels and Steamers, Seaman- 
ship, Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, Naval 
Gunnery, Maritime Law and Commerce, General 
and Particular Average, and Marine Insurance, 
and other Terms relating to Maritime Affairs. 
With an Appendix containing the International 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 
and a Vocabulary of French Terms. By 
Arthur Young, assisted in the Nautical Depart- 
ment by James Brisbane. Second Edition, 
illustrated with Plates and Numerous Wood- 
cuts. (Longman & Co.) 
\ R. YOUNG'S. “ Nautical Dictionary”’ is 
4¥E all that its comprehensive title promises. 
The first edition, published seventeen years 
ago, and long since out of print, was a care- 
ful putting together of the notes made for 
his own guidance by the author during a 
long experience as a naval average adjuster, 
and therefore referred almost exclusively to 
merchant shipping. This new edition con- 
tains all that need be said about steam- 
vessels and ships of war, besides giving a 
great deal of fresh information on matters 
connected with the original subject of the 
work; and the whole is plentifully illus- 
trated with appropriate woodcuts and plates, 
making clear everything that is left doubtful 
by the verbal descriptions. No better book 
could be turned to for information as to the 
present condition of English shipping in all 
its branches. 
Knowledge as to the way in which English 
shipping has reached its present condition 
can hardly elsewhere be obtained in so read- 
able a form as in the other work whose title 
is quoted above. Mr. Yonge’s ‘‘ History of 
the British Navy” is in some sort a con- 
tinuation of Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas’s 
‘** History of the Royal Navy,” of which the 
only two volumes written, bringing down the 
narrative to the year 1422, were issued in 
1847. The new book, however, is in nearly 
every respect different from its forerunner. 
Sir Harris Nicolas worked with such an 
antiquarian love of his subject, and so 
thoroughly exhausted every part of it, that 
his work, had it ever been brought down to 
the point intended, would have filled some- 
thing like a score of volumes. Mr. Yonge, 
on the other hand, finds seventeen pages 
more than enough for a recapitulation of the 
story on which his predecessor spent more 
than a thousand, and passes over medieval 
subjects, on which many would have hun- 
dreds of speculations to otfer, with the general 
remark that ‘‘ the ships of modern times are 
so entirely different from those then in use, 
and consequently the whole system of naval 
tactics (if, indeed, anything deserving of the 
name of a system then existed at all) has also 
been so completely remodelled, that no in- 
struction could be derived from such details, 
even were we able to arrive at them 
with anything like accuracy.” Even of the 
eventful naval history of Tudor and Stuart 
times he says but little; and his narrative 
only becomes full and complete when he 
comes to speak of our wars with the French, 
begun in consequence of the support given 
by them to the Pretender’s cause in 1744, and 
continued with occasional pauses down to 
1814. The account of those wars, interesting 
and accurate, fills 800 out of the 1500 pages 
that make up the book; and this is followed 
by successive narratives of the war with 
America in 1812—1814, of the long series of 
Arctic and Antarctic voyages ending with 
the discovery of Sir John Franklin’s fate, of 
our efforts to suppress the slave trade, and of 
our recent wars with Russia and China. 
Such a history of a century of naval fighting 
and naval enterprise thust interest every one; 
and in the writing of it Mr. Yonge has had 
special advantages. The Admiralty Board 
has opened to him its treasury of despatches 
‘and documents prior to the year 1841; and, in 
describing occurrences before and after that 
date, he has been greatly aided by the private 
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letters and journals of many of the leading 
men engaged in them. 

The book is a history of events rather than 
of causes. ‘To some students of the past and 
sresent it may seem more important to seek 
in the early disposition of Englishmen to 
engage in naval enterprise, and in the bold 
adventures upon the sea, for which in all 
times they have been famous, illustration 
of the way in which our little England has 
won its way to the foremost rank as 2 great 
and free nation; and something of the sort 
will probably be attempted before long. But 
no one can complain of Mr. Yonge for havin 
preferred the other, and, in the judgment o 
many, the more attractive half of the sub- 
ject. In his two volumes he is able to tell 
over again some of the most delightful 
episodes in English history; and, when we 
read them in a separate narrative, apart from 
the other elements of our national progress, 
the story has a new and special interest. 
We are able to study the character of naval 
warfare in all its bearings, and to see what 
amount of good may be done by it for the 
peace of the world. There are no brighter 
vages in the history, often so very dark, of 
28, sel strife, than those detailing the sea- 
fights of sixty and seventy years ago; and 
perhaps the brightest page of all is that in 
which we read of the closing work of Nel- 
son, ended, as Mr. Yonge says, ‘‘by the 
most glorious death ever yet vouchsafed to a 
human being.” 

It is not only that in him great political sagacity 
was united with the most perfect military genius, 
to which were added the most daring courage 
and the most ready and unfailing presence of 
mind; nor that with these qualities which compel 
our admiration were beautifully blended those 
softer attributes that attract affection, an almost 
feminine gentleness of disposition, ever sympathis- 
ing and ever watchful kindness and humanity, a 
generosity of feeling which showed itself in acts as 
well as in words towards enemies as towards 
friends; but that these admirable talents and 
endowments were at all times under the guidance 
of the most eminent public virtue, of the most 
unsullied honour, the most absolute unselfishness, 
the purest patriotism, the most sublime devotion 
to the cause of his king and country, without the 
most transitory alloy of a single petty, or in- 
terested, or unworthy feeling. It may perhaps be 
questionable whether, of the great generals whose 
triumphs at the head of armies have filled the 
world with their renown, any has been endowed 
with a higher genius for war. Naval warfare, 
waged as it is on one universal plain, the sea, 
presenting neither cities to be taken, nor rivers 
to be crossed, nor mountains to be traversed, is, 
no doubt, simpler than warfare by land, which 
in a great degree turns on the address with which 
such obstacles are eluded, overcome, or at times 
even converted to one’s own advantage. But the 
more the absence of all distinctive featyres from 
the scene of warlike operations tends to place 
hostile commanders on a level, the more marvel- 
lous is that genius which, in spite of the apparent 
equality to which such circumstances seem to 
reduce all combatants, contrived to show so 
marked a superiority over every other commander 
in every country who has at any time led a fleet 
into battle. In the history of nations, Nelson 
alone stands at the head of his profession without 
a rival. 

There have been few men, if any, as braye 
and skilful in naval warfare as Nelson ; but 
England has a long list of noble heroes to be 
proud of. The many great men who spent 
the best parts of their lives in the quest, 
profitless in all save its development of manly 
courage, of a north-west passage to India 
deserve a yolume, or a string of volumes, to 
themselves. Mr. Yonge, in fair proportion 
to the rest of his subject, assigns to them 
three interesting chapters. In three others 
he sketches the less honourable course of our 
three successive wars with China, bringing 
down the story to the peace effected last year. 
In these recent wars there has been no lack 
of administrative skill, and the naval t 
has, in the main, been managed better thai 
the military; but, after reading Mr. Yonge’s 
narrative, the question arises orce 
whether it is not better even to fight with 
the elements and perish as dismally as did 
Franklin and his comrades, than to wage 
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war with people unable to withstand the 
force of our scientific modes of fighting, and 
pany unable to follow the European fashion 
of observing treaties and keeping faith with 
foreigners. There is little glory in our con- 
tests with the races of China or Japan; and, 
_ if no worthier work awaits our navy, one is 
disposed to regret that so much labour should 
be spent in perfecting its destructive powers. 








AN AMERICAN ‘ WOMAN’S RIGHTS” 
STORY. 


Hannah Thurston. A Story of American Life. 
By Bayard Taylor, Author of “ Views Afoot,” 
&ec., &c. (Sampson Low, Son, & Co.) 

“I\HE Princtss’’ again, Mr. Tennyson ; 

but this time as a quaker girl—nay, 
woman of thirty—in the quiet town of 

Ptolemy in the Federal States, where, in the 
eat united sewing union, mousseline-de- 
ne frocks are made for Telugu children, the 

repairs of the Cimmerian church are sub- 

scribed for, and The Slavery Annihilator pen- 
wiper manufactured; and where Bute Wilson 
says of his presumed tailor-rival, ‘‘ Darn that 
blue-gilled baboon! I believe his liver’s whiter 
than the milt of a herrin’, an’ if you’d cut his 
—t skin, he’d bleed whey, ’stid o’ blood.” 
s being thecase, English people should read 

‘* Hannah Thurston,” if only for the wholly dif- 

ferentsetof characters and ideas they are taken 

into by the book. We may have middle-aged 
ladies in England who, when they look at the 

Madonna di San Sisto, say of the child, ‘‘ Why 

it looks just like my little Addy,” and who 

mistake Francesca and her lover for Jephthah 
and his daughter; but we can hardly match 
the lecturing tailor proposing to the quaker 
lady—our Princess too—and offering to tell 
her ‘‘ Something I feel now, deep in my 
buzzum. Shall I unveil it to your gaze?” 

And, though we do hear of ladies insisting 

on a bachelor’s giving a party in England, 

yet we have never found a set of people 
going to a.poor clerk’s room at a grocer’s, 

ncing in the store-room (lighted with can- 
dies in bottles and turnips), sitting on barrels, 
their only music a fiddle, and eating supper 
out of a basket. We could match the bright 

Mrs. Waldo, putting everybody straight and 

making everybody happy; but Bute and the 

*‘ gassy old fellow” who lectures, the he- 

roine’s speech, and the odd, long discussions 

of women’s rights, and other social theories, 
we could not pair. As a story, the book is 
not well written; there is little or no plot, 
and the action hangs. As a series of scenes, 
too, we cannot give the work very high 
praise: there is no George Eliot hand in 
outline or colour; but the scenes are so 
different from those of our own life that 
they will well bear perusal by all who have 

a few hours to spare. The heroine, Hannah 

Thurston, is a strong advocate of woman’s 

rights. She has grown up in quiet, seeing no 

very able or noble men; has adopted her 
theory, and considers her lot settled in life. 

But across her path comes Maxwell Wood- 


, bury, with large experience of men and 


women, cultivated, generous, and true, but’ 
seemingly cool and unimpassioned, and not 
tive of isms. The two meet, and mis- 


understand each other at first, but ually 
melt into man and wife, Hannah being 
helped by a friend, Mrs. ‘Blake, who thus 


lays down the law :— 

“You should be very careful not to over- 
estimate the capacity of our sex by your own, as 
an individual woman. You may be capable— 
under certain conditions—of performing any of 
the special intellectual employments of Man, but 
to do so you must sacrifice your destiny as a 
woman—you must seal up the wells from which 
@ woman draws her purest happiness.” 

it Why ?” 

* Ah, my dear,” said Mrs. Blake, tenderly, “ if 
your hair were as grey as mine, and you had two 
such creatures about you as Josey and George 
yonder, you would not ask. There are times when 
@ woman has no i t life of her own— 


when her judgment is wavering and obscured— 

when her ulses are beyond control. The 

business of world must on in its fixed 
“ ’ Ww. " 





hether she has her s in it or not. 
2 el caniof he Adjourned nor trials post- 


ned, nor suffering patients neglected, to await 
er necessities. The prime of a man’s activity is 
the period of her subjection. She must then 
begin her political career in the decline of her 
faculties, when she will never be able to compete 
successfully with man, in any occupation which 
he has followed from youth.” 

Hannah Thurston reflected a moment before 
the spoke again, and her tone was less earnest and 
confident than usual: 

“The statesmen and jurists, the clergymen, 
physicians, and men of science,’’ she said, “‘ com- 
prise but a small number of the men. Could not 
our sex spare an equal number? Would not 
some of us sacrifice a part of our lives, if it were 
necessary ?” 

* And lose the peace and repose of domestic 
life, which consoles and supports the public life of 
man!” exclaimed Mrs. Blake. “It is not in his 
nature to make this sacrifice—still less is it in 
ours. You do not think what you are saying. . . 
There is no true woman but longs, in her secret 
soul, for a man’s breast to lay her head on, a man’s 
eyes to give her the one look which he gives to 
nobody else in the world!” 


The gradual breaking down of Hannah’s 
self-assertion, and the delicate respect of her 
husband for her opinions, and his non-inter- 
ference with her after their marriage, are 
very well managed; till at last the day 
arrives when the wife delightingly lets ‘‘ this 
proud watchword rest of Equal ;” and, one in 
heart and purpose, she lives with her love 
one noble life. The minor characters of the 
book are very fairly sketched, Friend Thurs- 
ton, Hannah’s mother, being perhaps the 
best.—Are all mediums such scamps as Mr. 
Dyce though ’—But Bute Wilson and his 
little sempstress will be thought the best 
fun. Here is the big, stupid man trying to 
damage his rival in the fair one’s esteem. 

“Woman has sich queer notions. Now, 
there’s that Seth Wattles that you think such a 


beauty.” 
“But Wilson! You knowI don’t think any 
such thing! It’s Seth’s mind that I admire. 


There’s such a thing as moral and _ intellectual 
beauty; but that you don’t understand.” 

“No, hang it! nor don’t want to, if he’s got it! 
I believe in a man’s doin’ what he purtends to do, 
keepin’ his mind on his work, whatever it is. If 
Seth Wattles lays out to be a tailor, let him be 
one; if he wants to be a moral and intellectual 
beauty, he may try that, for all I keer—but he 
can’t do both to once’t. I wish he’d make better 


‘trousers, or give up his business.”’ 





A CRUISE OF H.M.S. FAWN. 


Notes of a Cruise in H.M.S. Fawn in the 
Western Pacific in the Year 1862. By T. 
H. Hood. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.) 

M.S. Fawn, under the command of 

» Captain Cator, left Sydney harbour 
on the 7th of May, 1862, and returned to it 
on the 6th of September of the same year; 
and it is the history of the vessel during these 
four months that Mr. Hood has endeavoured 
to describe in the well got-up volume before 
us. We are taken first to New Zealand, 
where we are glad to find that a good military 
road is now being pushed across the island, 
and a chain of fortsestablished. When they 
are finished, the conciliatory policy of Sir 

George Grey towards the natives may ‘‘ be 

acknowledged to have been a wise and 

humane one.” The next place called at was 

Niue, or Savage Island, where an English 

missionary is settled, and the natives salute 

you with, ‘‘ You fliend Engleez: give rope, 
all right,” when they wish to come on board, 
attired in fringed mats, all dripping, and 
looking like veritable sons of Neptune. Nor 
is their behaviour bad. The only fauzr pas 

observed was a man’s having obtained a 

marine’sold scarlet jacket in exchange for 

his goods, struggled it into a pair of breeches, 
and come ignominiously upon his back on 
the quarter-deck. 

The ship’s head was next turned towards 
the Samoan,-or Navigation Islands, the latter 
name being given on account of the number 
of canoes seen about the up, though it 


would have been better applied to the Tongan 
Archipelago, the inhabitants of which are the 


real iavigators of the South Sea. The Samoan 
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Islands are a congregation of petty republics, 
quite independent of each other, and acknow- 
ledging no central government, a state of 
things highly inconvenient to European 
traders. Mr. W. Pritchard, when he filled the 
office of British Consul there, endeavoured to 
get the various communities to accept a code 
of very simple laws; but the task was not 
completed when he was removed to the Fiji 
Islands, and no progress seems to have been 
made in that direction since his departure. 
The natives suffer as much and even more by 
this state of affairs than the Europeans, as 
wars which decimate the population are quite 
the normal condition of the country. This 
is the more to be regretted, as ‘‘in no part of 
the world could so many stalwart, handsome 
men be found amongst a similar number of 
people.” 

In the last engagement, a few weeks, ago, having 
obtained a victory, and killed a number of the 
adverse tribe, it is to be expected they will be 
satisfied with the atonement now obtained for the 
death of the man whose murder was the original 
cause of the hostilities. This is the more likely 
to be the case, as war has not the same attraction, 
now that fire-arms have been introduced, as in the 
old days, when the use of the spear and clubs 
gave more opportunity for the display of personal 
prowess in hand-to-hand encounters. ere it 
not for this, I believe all the efforts of the mission- 
aries would avail little in putting a stop to this 
love of indulging, like the Highlanders of former 
days, in the excitement and glory of war, which 
provided them with subjects for song and story, 
and enabled the conquering chieftain to claim 
more than the regard given to the magistrate and 
lawgiver of peaceful tiiues. And one can scarcely 
feel surprised at it, on seeing one of these splendid- 
looking men arrayed in the barbaric splendour of 
their war-costumes. 


The women are treated well, as they are 
amongst all the light-coloured Polynesians, 
and quite exempt from any hard work, which 
undoubtedly accounts to a considerable extent 
for the superiority in physical development 
the Samoans enjoy over the dark-coloured 
races of the Pacific, who subject their women 
to all sorts of drudgery for which nature does 


notseem to have intended them. The love of 


these islanders for their children is carried to 
such an extent that they gratify them in 
everything, and mothers will nurse them till 
they are often well-grown. 

The Fawn seems to have met, like all 
visitors to these islands, with a hospitable 
reception ; and the officers were present at the 
marriage of the daughter of an Englishman 
with a native chief, the father arguing that 
the natives are much superior to the 
Europeans found in these parts, and that, ifa 
girl has to marry and settle-in Samoa, she 
would probably be much happier with a 
native than with one of her own country- 
men. The marriage was performed according 
to Christian rites ; for a great number of the 
Samoans are now converted, at least nomi- 
nally, to our religion; and all would pro- 
bably soon follow if the different sects who 
have established themselves in the islands 
would leave off quarrelling and abusing each 
other, or if each sect would confine itself to 
particular localities, and not endeavour to 
encroach upon the field which any other 
has marked out for its activity. 

From Samoa the vessel went to Uvea, or 
Wallis Island, where a fine of £500 had been 
imposed on the Queen for a loss suffered by 
an Englishman. The author here observed 
large slabs of a coarse red porphyry, which 
were brought from an island in the D, 
and seem to be the rock from which large 
blocks were formerly taken in canoes to 
Tongataboo, where cromlechs are still to be 
found. 

This circumstance renders more accountable 
the existence of the ruins of ancient buildings and 
circles of stones composed of materials not ob- 
tained except from distant localities, as those of 
Kunaie or Strong’s Island, at Paasden, Easter 
Island, Waiahu, &. Now all tradition of their 
origin is lost, and the natives regard them as the 
work of their ike ancestors, who fished up the 
very islands themselves from the depths of the 
ocean. Amongst the most si of these re- 
mains thay be mentioned those of Ascension oF 
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Ponapi, an island in lat. 7° north, and long. 157° 
50’ east. They are situated upon low land, ex- 
tending out upon the flats which surround the 
island. A writer in the Honolulu paper, the Rev. 
C. W. Clark, who visited them in 1852, says :— 
** We approached the ruins from the inland side 
by crossing a creek or canal, from twenty to thirty 
feet wide, walled on both sides, and nearly dry at 
low tide. This led to the outer entrance of the 
ruin or fortification, which was through a large 
open gateway. On inspection, we found these 
ruins to consist of two quadrangular walls, one 
within the other; the length and breadth of the 
outer quadrangle, by rough measurement, was 
236 feet by 162 feet, and the wall from six to ten 
feet thick, and in some places twenty-five feet high 
on the outside. This wall seemed entire in some 
places, and in others broken and overgrown with 
vines and trees. Proceeding a few paces from the 
outer wall, we came to the entrance of the inner 
enclosure, facing the entrance to the outer. In 
front of the inner is a raised platform, ten to 
twelve feet wide; the inner wall is about fourteen 
feet high where it was not broken down, and six feet 
thick ; the top rows of basaltic prisms, of which 
the wall is built, projected over about two feet on 
the outside, apparently to prevent the walls from 
being scaled. ‘The inner enclosure is ninety-five 
feet by seventy-five. In the centre, a little raised 
above the surrounding ground, is a large vault. 
The ancient entrance to it was thoroughly closed 
by basaltic prisms, but I entered through a crevice 
in the top. The vault inside is fifteen feet by ten, 
and seven by eight feet in depth. The bottom is 
uneven, having been dug up apparently by former 
visitors in search of treasure or curiosities. The 
top of the vault is covered with immense basaltic 
columns, extending the whole length, and measur- 
ing seventeen feet in length. On the top, a large 
bread-fruit tree was growing, whose roots extended 
down through the vault into the ground below.” 


About Fiji, which the Fawn only sighted, 
Mr. Hood has some very improbable second- 
hand stories; and he also endorses the 

ually apocryphal ones of English traders, 
whe, when no longer requiring the natives 
of one island to cut sandal-wood, barter them 
for pigs to their cannibal enemies—the canni- 
bals immediately preparing ‘‘the ovens in 
sight of the victims and the inhuman mon- 
sters who traded in their blood.” 

After visiting Kunaie, or the Isle of Pines, 
with its noble groves of Araucarias, looking 
like so many pillars of basalt, and New 
Caledonia, the recently-established French 
colony, the Fawn made the best of her way 
to Norfolk Island, now the abode of the Pit- 
cairn islanders. In the appendix the author 
gives certain instructions addressed to the 
chief magistrate of Norfolk Island by Sir 
William Denison when Governor-General of 
Australia, and after he had paid a visit to the 
island. The document affords a much better 
insight into the real state of the Pitcairn 
islanders than any of the numerous accounts 
which have been published. It is evident 
that the descendants of the Bounty mutineers 
are not a very active or energetic race. 

“The present state of matters on Norfolk 
Island,” says Sir William, “ is, I believe, alto- 
gether incompatible with its prosperity, or with 
the comfort and happiness of the people. You 
appear to be living, not on the produce of your 
own labour, but upon your capital, or rather upon 
that capital which was handed over to you by the 
Government for the purpose of being employed 
reproductively for your own benefit and that of 
your posterity. The scabby state of the sheep, 
and the impossibility of dressing them properly, 
may be a sufficient reason for killing them off gra- 
dually ; but, unless steps are soon taken to intro- 
duce more of this stock, and for allowing the 
cattle to increase, the supply of animal food will 
soon fall short of the wants of the people. The 
habit which you are acquiring of depending for a 
large portion of ~ food upon a source which is 
entirely independent of any exertion of your own, 
must manifestly lead to the introduction of impro- 
vident and idle habits, which cannot be too care- 
fully guarded against. The first thing, therefore, 
to be done, is to make a positive and marked dis- 
tinction between public and private property ; to 
give to each head of a family an absolute right of 
property in a certain amount of land, and to 
make him a present of a sufficient number of 
cattle, &c., to enable him to cultivate that land 
with advantage, supposing him to exercise the 
ordinary amount of forethought and industry. 
When this has been done, an end should be put 








at once and for ever to any gratuitous distribu- 
tions of food, clothing, &c., from public funds, 
except perhaps to those who, from age, infirmity, 
and mental or bodily incapacity, are unable to 
maintain themselves.” 


A narrative of a voyage would not be 
complete without a sailor’s yarn; and, in 
conclusion, we must give one told by the 
gunner of the Fawn :— 


Being a very expert diver, he had been em- 
ployed to recover the treasure from the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company’s ship Ava 
wrecked a few years ago on the coast of Ceylon. 
Having, in a gutta-percha dress, made his way 
into the saloon, he was busy searching for the 
bullion, when, to his horror, he saw a huge 
ground-shark come sailing in at the door. With 
great presence of mind, he lay motionless on the 
locker, and watched it silently and grimly cruising 
about. One can well imagine his feelings when 
he saw its cold, green eyes fixed upon him, and 
felt it pushing against the leaden soles of his 
boots, and rubbing against his dress, the slightest 
puncture in which would have been certain de- 
struction. After ten minutes of suspense, which 
must have seemed an age, during which the 
monster came back twice or thrice, to have another 
look at him, Mr. Pounds’s courage and coolness 
were rewarded by seeing him steering his way 
back as he came. Afterwards he always armed 
himself with a large dagger when he went down 
to the wreck, from which he recovered altogether 
£220,000, having spent 850 hours under water. 


Mr. Hood evidently came to his task rather 
unprepared by previous knowledge of what 
has already been written about Polynesia by 
the best authors, and his book does therefore 
not extend our horizon materially. But, as 
it is on the whole creditably written, it may 
be recommended to those who wish to acquire 
a general notion of Polynesian nations, their 
islands, and affairs. 








*““THE PRICKE OF CONSCIENCE.” 


The Pricke of Conscience (Stimulus Conscientia.) 
A Northumbrian Poem, by Richard Rolle de 
Hampole. Copied and edited from Manuscripts 
in the Library of the British Museum, with an 
Introduction, Notes and Glossarial Index, by 
Richard Morris, editor of * Liber Cure Coco- 
rum,” &c. Published for the Philological 
Society, by A. Asher & Co., Berlin. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

RE is another—the fourth—of the Early 

English texts thatthe Philological Society 
has given us within the last three years ; and, 
as it is the longest, so it is the most valuable 
for dialectal purposes that the Society has 
yet issued. We ave on two or three occa- 
sions lately called attention to the import- 
ance of the study of the dialects of Early 

English, and pointed out the existence of a 

large mass of material in our different pro- 

vinces sufficiently pure to enable a careful 
observer to compile lists or tables of the 
leading characteristics of each main division 
of our language; and we therefore hail with 
pleasure the appearance of the well-known 
and long-wanted ‘‘ Pricke of Conscience” in 

the Yorkshire dialect of about A.D. 1340, 

with a short treatise on the Northumbrian 

dialect by Mr. Morris, who is already fayour- 
ably known to the Early English world, as 
by his edition of the quaint ‘‘ Cookery 

Book” in verse (reviewed by us in our first 
volume), as by his paper on the “ Dialect of 
Kent” before the Archzological Institute. 
This Northern dialect of ours was, in the 
main, the same as the Lowland Scotch; 
though, says Mr. Morris, 
There are terms peculiar to each—as, for in- 
stance, in the Lowland Scotch we never find 
layt, to seek, amell (emell, omell), among, forwit, 
before, slike, such; while, in the Northumbrian, 
we never meet anerly, forouten, gretumly, inkerly, 
sic, &c. Sic is Scottish; slike marks a border 
dialect, and is evidently the Icelandic slik, such ; 
swilk, A.S. swile, is the usual Yorkshire form. 


But, as the main lines of vocabulary and 

matical inflection in these subvarieties 
coincide, Mr. Morris has arranged their cha- 
racteristic features under the different parts 
of speech and their changes, nouns and 
cases, verbs and tenses, &c., and has given a 
summary of these in two pages an a half 
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(xxvi-xxviii), which will be very valuable to 
future editors of Northern texts, and for 
which we wish we could find room here. But 
we turn to Hampole’s poem itself, in order 
to give a short account of what the old man 
did for the stimulation of the conscience of 
his generation, and for our instruction as to 
their feelings and ways. He says his “ tre- 
tice may be called 


“ Prik of Conscience, als men may fele ; 
For if a man rede and understande wele, 
And the materes tharein til hert wil take, 
It may his conscience tendre make. . . . 
And til mekenes, and luf, and drede, it dryfe, 
For to bring hym til ryght way of lyfe.” 


He therefore divides his book into Seven 
Parts :—1. Of the beginning of man’s life, 
the existence of God from all eternity, His 
creation of man, and the wretchedness of 
man’s nature; 2. Of the unstableness of this 
world, and how a man should “ not trist to 
this world that nys bot vanite ;” 3. Of death, 
and why death is to be dreaded, for the 
‘*devels sal gadir obout hym than.” 
“Als wode (wild) lyons thai sal than fare, 
And raumpe on hym, and skoul and stare, 
And grymly gryn on hym, and blare.” 


‘* The 4th Part telleth of Purgatory ” and the 
pains there, and how it is situated under the 
earth, above the place where unchristened 
dead children are ; for they from the sight of 
God’s face are put for ever, in the place that 
is nighest above hell-pit, between purgatory 
and it. The 5th Part speaketh of the day of 
doom, and how that Antichrist shall draw 
unto him Gog and Magog, the worst folk 
that dwell in the world, who dwell beyond 
the Mounts of Caspy, and are kept in subjec- 
tion by the Queen of the Amazons; and, when 
he has killed Enoch and Ely, and ruled in 
his great ‘‘tyrantry”’ three years and a half, 
then shall he be slain on Olivet, and ‘‘ an 
hydus fire”’ shall suddenly come and — 
burn the world ; and the fire, and the damned, 
and all the filth of the world shall go into 
hell-pit, but the ashes of the rest shall be- 
come men again; and every one shall be just 
thirty-two years and three months old; and 
if ‘any one’s limbs through ‘‘ outragiouste”’ 
of nature shall be unseemly, God shall abate 
the outrage, and make them seemly. And 
then shall Christ appear in the Vale of Je- 
hosaphat, ‘‘ myd the erthe,” and on a white 
clou j udge the world. And, though he shall 
sit in judgment ‘‘ and discusse alle thyng,” 
yet ‘‘alle the processe”’ shall be sped in the 
twinkling of an eye. The 6th Part is of the 
pains of hell; how men shall be gnawed by 
vermin more grisly than are here, and din 

of devils with hammers glowing, and scalded 
by tears hotter than molten lead or boiling 
brass, and their heads shall be turned down- 
wards and their feet upwards, and their 
bodies be strained by feet and head with 
burning bonds glowing red. Moreover, they 
shall be stuffed in the fire by devils full of 
ire, shall ‘‘ scratte”’ one another in the face, 
call each other cursed caitiffs, and hate with 
deadly hatred. The 7th, and last, Part is of 
the joys of heaven, and the City of Heaven, 
where the righteous shall dwell. And, as no 
one knows properly what it is like, and no 
clerk ever lived who could eee describe 
the fairness of it, the old Yorkshire monk 
says :-— 

“ Yhit wille I ymagyn, on myn awen hede 
Ffor to gyf it a descripcion, 


Ffor I have thare-to gret affeccyon ; 
And gret comforth and solace it es to me 


To thynk and spek of that fayr cete.” 


So he tells you how he likens it to a city of 
gold and precious stones, with garrets of 
rubies and corals, full of all manner of 
melody, music, and minstrelsy. And how 
its citizens have more beauty Absalom, 
are as strong as Samson, swift as Asahel, 
wise as Solomon, free as Augustus, healthy 
as Moses, long-living as ‘‘ Mattusale,”’ as good 
friends as David and Jonathan, as honoured 
as Joseph, great as Alexander, united as 
Lisyas and Samson, as sure of their heavenly 
home as Enoch and Elijah, and, lastly, as 
joyful as a man who, being led to the gal- 
lows, is suddenly put in the estate of a 
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king. Also, every hair on their heads and 
their bodies is to be as bright as the sun, and 
they shall all sing with the angels— 
“Tn swilk tones that sal be swete to here, 
With ful delitabel voyces and clere.” 


There is a recurrence once more to the old 
burden of the miseries of the damned; and 
the book winds up with an appeal to love 
God for himself, and not to lose the sight of 
Him, which is the ‘‘most principal joy of all,” 
for any joy that ever was here, which can be 
‘* nought but passing vanity.” Having thus 
pricked his hearers’ consciences, Hampole 
assures them that they must be witless, 
or over-much hardened in wickedness, if they 
are not stirred thereby into the way of good- 
living. 

The book is full of quaint phrases and 
thoughts, and, as it is to be had for twelve 
shillings, instead of being a Roxburghe book 
at two or three guineas and a half, it should 
find its way to the shelves of all readers of 
Early English, even though it is curiously 
deficient in allusion to the manners and cus- 
toms of its time—in this point contrasting 
strongly with Robert of Brunne’s ‘‘ Hand- 
lyng Synne,” and other works, which have 
them on every third page. The editor’s side- 
notes af the subjects treated, his index of 
subjects, notes, and careful glossarial index 
of words, add greatly to the accessibility and 
value of the book ; while the fourteenth cen- 
tury table of contents from Mr. Yates’s MS. 
is, so far as our experience goes, unique. 
Mr. Morris has done his work most liberally, 
adding quotations from unprinted MSS. m 
preface, notes, and glossary ; and he has pro- 
duced a work worthy of himself and the 
Society which publishes it—a work which no 
mean authority, the son of the poet Cole- 
ridge, has characterized as a permanent ad- 
dition to the literature of our country. 








NOTICES. 


The Stronges of Netherstronge. A Tale of 
Sedgemoor. By Emily Juliana May, Author of 
* Dashwood Priory.” (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston. Pp, 324.)—A story in cast and pur- 
pose above the average ; but, though not falling so 
short of its end as to make one regret it has been 
written, and that one has read it through, yet 
not enabling one to recommend it strongly to 
others. To bring before you Cromwell on his 
death-bed, and Milton talking in Westminster 
Abbey—to imake you stand by the Protector’s 
grave, as the coarse sextons dig up his bones, and 
are cursed by a Puritan lady distraught, and re- 
buked by grave Dr. Owen—to take you through 
street scenes in the revelling time that ushered in 
Charles’s accession, through others of quiet Puritan 
homes and country life—to show how the old 
God-fearers were led to espouse Monmouth’s 
cause, and fight for the vain irresolute duke, when 
the ill-man battle of Sedgemoor brought them 
defeat.on the field, and Jeffreys’s bloody assize at 
home,—to do this without failure is creditable ; 
and Miss—or is it Mrs. >—May deserves praise for 
her performance. But the book is too quiet for 
lifelikeness; and you do not get at its principal 
characters as real men and women; they are 
studies at a distance from you, though all are care- 
ful and finished. The hero of the story is Me- 
lancthon Stronge, who, as a boy, is shipwrecked 
on the eastern oneal, then sent.to Westminster, to 
go to its school and live in its cloisters with his 
aunt. There he is kidnapped with and saves his 
cousin, Lord Fiennes’s daughter Mabel; then he 
turns wool-dyer with his father in Somersetshire, 
is entrapped and carried off by Mabel’s brother ; 
she saves him, and he marries her, and they live a 
happy quiet life till the persecution of the Dis- 
senters and the viag's death make them turn 
eagerly to Monmouth. Stronge joins the duke’s 
army, fights well, andescapes ; his house and mills 
are destroyed; but, after a time, he gathers his wife 
and chil together again, re-establishes new 
works at Wandsworth, “and here, in increasing 
affluence and comfort, he lived, leaving a fair in- 
heritance and a fairer name, with Garrett House, 
to his son, who handed down the father’s name 
and virtue to another generation.”” The book is a 
well-meant one, and is written with more than 
average care. 

Bygone Days in Our Ose By J. L. W. 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant & Co.)—A nook which 
should have been a gem, but is only a stone. 





Recollecting what Miss Mitford’s “Our Village” 
was for England, we hoped to find in this book a 
like sunny spirit, making all the Scotch homes and 
people on which it shone glow with its own warm 
tint. But no: the cold grey shade of fine writing 
and constraint is over the work, and, though it 
has some of the interest that every record has of 
life gone by, yet we cannot give these sketches the 
praise we hoped they would have deserved. Two 
sentences, taken out of many such, will show why 
the book cannot be a success for one of its kind :— 
“ All things earthly, even man himself, must sub- 
mit to Time’s invincible sway ;”’ ‘Since the law 
forbidding vagrancy has been more strictly enforced, 
an interesting, and often romantic portion of this 
class [beggars] has almost entirely disappeared 
from our land; consequently, a few remarks on 
some of these characters may not be altogether 
devoid of interest.” Is that the way to write 
about the beggars you care for? And if you, Mr. 
Author, don’t care for them, how do you expect 
to make other people care? Again, is William 
Gourlay’s got-up little speech (at p. 179) over his 
old love's grave what a man in his state of feeling 
would say? However, the book has interest, 
especially to a Southerner who knows nothing of 
the old Scotch village-life rapidly passing, if not 
wholly passed away, when the stupidest boy of a 
family was made the dominie or schoolmaster, 
and was paid by the produce of a cock-fight, or by 
hansels (presents) once a year, and when beggars 
thought they did you a favour by taking your 
alms. The ‘‘ Drunkard’s Home” is the best story 
of the half-dozen we have read, with the poor 
wife’s pathetic ‘I canna leave Jamie—no, I 
canna do’t, for a’ that’s come and gane.” ‘The 
book is yery nicely printed in old type, and has 
three woodcuts, in the last of which is a pony who 
is said to gallop, but it has legs and hoofs like the 
heaviest of London dray-horses, and the most 
peculiar flat hocks that we ever saw, just as if he 
always walked or slid about on them. 

Ordinances and Statutes framed or approved by 
the Oxford University Commissioners in pursuance 
of the Act 17 & 18 Victoria, chapter 81. (Ox- 
fotd, at the Clarendon Press. Pp. vii—533.) 
WE hope that the somewhat old type with which 
this volume has been printed is not a mark of the 
disgust which part of the Oxford governing body 
felt at the Commissioners’ doings. Whether such 
be the case or not, it is a great boon to have in one 
octavo all the statutes and ordinances that have 
been made for the Colleges and Halls in the Uni- 
versity by the Commissioners, or the Colleges 
themselves with the Commissioners’ assent. Lin- 
coln and Corpus have perversely used their liberty 
to make their statutes in Latin, not following 
the wise example that the rector and fellows of 
Exeter set them in using their mother-tongue. 
For all the other Colleges—naughty boys their 
heads and fellows were—the Commissioners had to 
make ordinances themselves; and these, we need 
not say, are in English. God speed the dear old 
Colleges and their University under their reformed 
regulations ; and, when a fresh reform is called for, 
may the obstructives be few and far between! 
Why shouldn’t the noble old tree grow and spread 
in the coming time ? 

Life: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. 
By Leo H. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany at the 
Royal School of Medicine, Manchester, author of 
‘s Figurative Language,” “The Manchester Flora,” 
* Manchester Walks and Wild Flowers.” Third 
Edition. (F. Pitman. Pp. vili—401.)—Mr. 
GRINDON is known to us favourably as the 
botanist who yolunteered to take walks with the 
working men of the Salford and Manchester Col- 
leges, and tell them a little of the beauty and won- 
ders of the flowers they could find. In the present 
book he takes a wider range, indeed the widest of 
all. Acknowledging that the evidence for the 
existence of God is a balancing of probabilities, 
not a rigid mathematical encolivatton, he 
assumes that existence as a necessity of man’s 
mind, and regards all life as coming from God, as 
“the sustaining principle by which everything out 
of the Oreator subsists, whether worlds, metals, 
minerals, trees, animals, mankind, angels, or devils, 
together with all thought and feeling ;” so that, 
in water, “let the Divine life cease to act upon 
the constituent oxygen and hydrogen, no longer 
compelling them to combine—and every drop 
would instantly decompose and disappear.” As 
life is in everything, anything can be discussed in 
this book ; and accordingly the author deals with 
Laws of Nature, food, the atmosphere, motion, 
repose, the sea, clouds, the soul, death, rejuven- 
escence, disease, the spiritual world, &c., &. He 
makes the soul a spiritual body, an imternal man, 
a body within the corporeal frame, as, in the bones, 
composed of gelatine and earthy matter, “the 
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earthy matter may be dissolved away by acid, or 
the whole of the gelatinous matter be burned by 
calcination, and yet the form of the bone remain 
entire.” The last two lines of the book are: “It 
is in true nights, when the skies put forth their 
radiant splendours, that even in this present life 
we see most of God.” How much more we are 
tempted to ask, then, in a good man or woman 
doing a work of Love or Duty for the sake of God 
and the Right ? 

Mirabilia Descripta. The Wonders of the 
Fast. By Friar Jordanus, of the Order of 
Preachers, and Bishop of Columbum in India the 
Greater (circa 1330). Translated from the Latin 
Original, as published at Paris in 1839, in the 
Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires of the Society 
of Geography, with the addition of a Commen- 
tary. By Colonel Henry Yule, O.B., F.R.G.S., 
late of the Royal Engineers, Bengal. (London: 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. Pp. 68.)— 
Friar JonDANUS appears to have been a devout 
French missionary, and to have travelled over 
almost the whale East. We have chapters 
* Concerning Armenia,” ‘ Concerning the Realms 
of Persia,” ‘Concerning India the Less,” ‘ India 
the Greater,’ and “India Tertia ;” also ‘* Con- 
cerning the Greater Arabia,” the “ Great Tartar,” 
“ Caldea,” the “Land of Aran,” the “ Land of 
Mogan,” &c.; the “wonders” of which the 
worthy ‘ Bishop of Columbum” narrates in 4 
very simple and direct way. It is to be noted 
that, in common with most medieval travellers, 
whatever he relates as coming under his own 
personal knowledge is perfectly trustworthy, 
and, in most cases, consistent with modern 
knowledge. Of course the wonders about 
“ dragons,”’ “ rocs capable of flying away with an 
elephant,” ‘gryphons,” “golden mountains,” 
&e., he narrates only from hearsay, and in just 
sufficient number to give a pleasing pungency to 
the volume. ‘The Society has been fortunate in its 
translator: for the notes of Colonel Yule indicate 
extensive reading and research, which a personal 
intimacy with many of the regions mentioned in 
the text has enabled him thoroughly to assimilate 
and digest. Without such notes Friar Jordanus 
would almost be a sealed book to us, but with 
them the volume is all we could desire. The 
Colonel can be facetious, as well as scientific and 
instructive, and he now and then enlivens the 
paper with an appropriate anecdote. In speaking 
of some of the exaggerations of Herodotus, he is 
reminded, he says, of “the question of a young 
Scotch lady just arrived in the Hoogly, when she 
saw an elephant for the first time, ‘ Wull yon be 
what’s called a musqueetae ?’”’ All mediseval tra- 
vellers ought to be edited by men of Colonel 
Yule’s stamp. 

Surnames and Sirenames, The Origin and 
History of certain Family and Historical Names. 
With Remarks on the Ancient Right of the Crown 
to Sanction and Veto the Assumption of Names, 
and an Historical Account of the oe ‘“Buggey” 
and “ Bugg.’ By James Finlayson. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. Pp. 63.)—IT seems the Buggs, 
after all, were men of renown, and as much 
entitled to armorial bearings as the Howards 
themselves. Mr. Finlayson’s pamphlet shows all 
this clearly enough ; but he is scarcely so success- 
ful when he attempts to prove that a man has no 
right to change his name. During the clanship 
period in Scotland it was frequently done ; and an 
enterprising and successful chief would often have 
warriors under his banner who were not, though 
bearing his name, his born clansmen. Neither is 
our author very clear in his distinction between 
sirenames and surnames. A sirename, when the 
sire was really famous, naturally enough became 
@ surname, and was proudly borne by all his 
descendants. We have examples of this in both 
feudal and clan history ; but the sirename became 
hereditary in this manner only on the rarest occa- 
sions. So long as Mr. Finlayson adheres strictly 
to heraldry and history he is, so far-as we have 
been able to discover, perfectly trustworthy ; but 
he changes the venue, as lawyers say, and weakens 
his case when he enters the precincts of sacred 
and classical history. The pamphlet is dedicated 
to Lord Lindsay of Balearres; and, upon the 
whole, its author commands our respect, if not 
always our unqualified approval. 

Work in the World; or, a Life Worth Living. 
By the Author of “ The Kingdom and the People,” 
“Young Susan's First Place,” &o. (Sceleys. 
Pp. xii—224.)—~Tuis is another of those most 
useful books that the Messrs. Seeley so often put 
forth, calling on some special section of the social 
world to work for the good of others, remindi 
us that we live in a boastful age, and that, of 
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plished, and is being done, by ourcharitable societies, 
hospitals, schools, churches,” &c. ; or, as we heard 
a member of a Whig Cabinet once put it, “ every- 
thing that can be done for the working classes is 
done.” ‘The authoress of this book thinks other- 
wise: “after all our boasting, the whole of the 
(little) work which is done is accomplished by a 
very few. We are not a working Church, but 
rather a talking one;” and the people she here 
calls on to be up and doing are the educated young 
ladies of the present day. And surely any one 
who has heard those at all earnest among them 
describe their life—from Lady Blank, groaning 
over her dull stately dinners, her afternoon inane 
or gossiping visits and stupid drives, to Miss 
Wig, practising, novel-reading, crocheting, water- 
colouring, &c., &c.—knows how the cry of 
‘* Nothing to do” is a far truer one than the 
** Nothing to wear” we read and hear so much of. 
To all such this book will be welcome and useful. 
Though it is not well written, and is rather, not 
to say very, lectury, yet the account of how 
listless girls and women are one after another 
stirred up to help in mothers’ meetings, 
schools, singing classes, kitchens, &c., and to learn 
about ventilation, nursing, &c.—this must do 
good in whatever form it comes. 

Sermons preached in Lincoln's Inn Chapel, and 
on Special Occasions, By F. C. Cook, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools, Preacher to the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, &. (Murray. 
Pp. vi—362.)—Knowine the services that Mr. 
Cook has rendered to the cause of education, and 
in what light he is regarded by many a London 
clergyman and schoolmaster to whose efforts he 
has done willing justice, and whom he has cheered 
on in dull and thankless work, we should feel 
quite safe in recommending his sermons if we had 
read none of them. But, having made trial of 
them, we can testify that we have found them 
fair, liberal, and moderate; full of a strong con- 
viction of the reality of the bond between God 
and man, and such as would be helpful to men in 
practical life. Very profound we do not find 
them; and we doubt whether lawyers would be 
satisfied with the sermon on the Inspiration of 
Scripture and its followers; but the truth needed 
for practical work is seized and well applied ; and 
we cannot doubt that many of Mr. Cook’s hearers 
will be glad to be helped again by his printed 
words over and out of the hesitations and temp- 
tations, that his spoken words must have aided 
them to encounter and overcome. 

Lettres du R. P. Lacordaire & Madame la 
Comtesse Eudorie de la Tour du Fin. Publiées 
par Madame de * * * *, (Paris: Douniol.)—ItT 
is a great pity that some really satisfactory life of 
Lacordaire should not be written, and a good 
selection from his letters published. With all its 
earnestness and eloquence, M. de Montalembert’s 
book is most incomplete as a biography; and the 
two volumes of the great preacher’s letters that have 
hitherto appeared are not calculated to give us a 
very exalted idea of his powers as a correspondent. 
This is disappointing, inasmuch as his friends en- 
tertained a very different opinion. Madame 
Swetchine said that he would never be fully known 
and appreciated till his correspondence had seen 
the light ; and one of her latest cares ‘was to see 
that his letters to her were placed in sure hands, 
These letters have not yet been given to the world, 
so that it is impossible to say whether her anxiety 
was justified ; but the volume of letters addressed 
to young men, and edited by the Abbé Perreyve, 
which appeared towards the close of last year, 
offered no features of remarkable interest ; and the 
present volume is not particularly able. Some of 
the letters, indeed, are useful, as filling up gaps 
in M. de Montalembert’s biography ; but, except 
for that purpose, they seem to us to possess little 
value. They are kindly and affectionate, and 
generally sensible, but nothing more. They are 
certainly far inferior in power to those of Lamen- 
nais, whom M. de Montalembert does not delight 
to honour. If we might offer a suggestion, it 
would be that Lacordaire’s friends should publish 
a good selection from his correspondence, instead 
of pening it piecemeal, as they seem inclined 
to do. 

The Relations of Landlord and Tenant in India. 
(Serampore Press. Pp. 80.)—Tuis aphlet 
appeared originally as a series of articles in the 
Friend of India, and “is now published in a 
separate form, with the object of infforming those 
in England who are interested in Indian progress, 
and in the hopes that it may be found of some use 
in bringing about that amendment of the Rent 
Law of 1859” which many high judicial autho- 
rities, English and Hindoo, have declared ne- 
cessary. 
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The Principles of Christian Union as laid down 
in the Word of God. By the Rev. William White, 
Knox’s Free Church, Haddington. (Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. Pp. 260.)—Mr. Wuire regards 
“the late Dr. McCrie as, in many respects, the 
greatest man of his age ;” yet it appears that “ his 
sentiments about the unity of the Church are not,” 
as our author thinks, “im accordance with the 
oracles of God.”’ Our readers will rightly gather 
from this that the lectures in this book are of a 
strictly polemical character. They relate mainly 
to the Scotch Church, and treat of such subjects as 
“the Unity of the Spirit,” “the Basis of Union in 
the Church Invisible,” “the Basis of Union in 
the Church Visible,” &c. In the appendix are 
short articles on “Terms of Union in Apostolic 
Times,” Uniformity perfected in Popery,” 
“Union between Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches,” “ Questionable Opinions of Dr. Chal- 
mers and Dr. Cunningham,” &. The volume will 
interest Scottish theologians. 

The Desk-Book of English Synonymes. De- 
signed to afford assistance in Composition, and 
also as a work of reference requisite to the Secre- 
tary, and indispensable to the Student. By John 
Sherer. (Groombridge and Sons. Pp. 240.)— 
Our author’s chief authorities in this very useful 
compilation are Crabbe, Richardson, and Web- 
ster; and, from the very careful and complete 
manner in which he has got up his “ Analytical 
Index,” we should think the volume would 
readily serve every purpose intended. 

Transactions of the Chronological Institute of 
London. Containing Proceedings at the Equinoc- 
tial and Solstitial Meetings. With a Selection of 
Papers read on Chronological Subjects. (H. G. 
Bohn.)—Tuts is the fourth part of the second 
volume of “Transactions of the Chronological 
Institute of London,” and treats exclusively of 
‘* Sabbatical Years and Jubilees of Hebrew Chro- 
nology.” ‘The article is based upon extensive 
reading, and authors sacred and secular are 
freely quoted in every page. The institute is 
doing good service. 

The Good Spirit. A Story for the Christmas 
Fireside. By G. Abbott. (Pitman. Pp. 26.)— 
Tuts is a capital Christmas story, capitally told, of 
a disagreement between two families, which “the 
Good Spirit, Christmas,” as mediator, steps in 
and makes up. The story is written in a nice 
healthy tone. 

Letter from a Polish Patriot to the National 
Government of Poland. Published, with a Preface 
and Explanatory Notes, by D. K. Schédo-Ferroti. 
Translated by C. Sharp. (Jeffs. Pp. 83.)—WE are 
doubtful how “the National Government of 
Poland” will receive this pamphlet. Its general 
tenor may be gathered from the following sen- 
tence: — “ Fate has decided that you” — the 
give way, that 
your power must sooner or later be subdued 
by the numerical superiority of your anta- 
gonists ; and it therefore becomes for you a 
sacred duty not to stand in the way of the Polish 

eople, not to retard the day when the Poles may 
legislate for themselves, and not to prolong a 
useless bloodshed.” 

The Foreign Enlistment Act. By Frederick 
Waymouth Gibbs, C.B. (Ridgway. Pp. 74.)— 
THis is a temperate exposition of the statute 
of 1819, commonly called the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. Mr. Gibbs thinks this Act gives the Crown 
the power “ to repress such violations ‘of its terri- 
tory’’ as are implied by the “commencement” 
there of a hostile act, and that “ the language and 
policy of the statute concur to prevent the ports 
of England from being made either directly or in- 
directly stations of hostility.” 

Hymns from the Land of Luther. Translated 
from the German. Second Edition. (Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy, Pp. 348.)—Tne scarlet cover 
and mauve edges of this volume are in bad 
taste. Inside, however, all is beautiful. Almost 
every hymn has a floriated initial letter and an 
appropriate tail-piece. “The present edition 
includes the whole Four Series,” and will make an 
excellent Christmas present. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


fe Archeological Institute have removed to 
their new rooms at No.1 in Burlington Gardens, 
where the first meeting of the session will be held 
on December 4. 

THE famous group of Roman grave-mounds 
known as the Bartlow Hills, on the borders of Essex 
and Cambridge, has been condemned to destruction 
in order to accommodate a trivial feeder of the 
Great Eastern Railway. The matter having been 
brought under the notice of the council of the 
Archeological Institute, that body has addressed 
a remonstrance to the railway directors; and we 
hope they will be successful in preserving to us 
the picturesque group, which forms one of the 
most singular relics remaining of a very early and 
obscure period in the history of our country. 

A PAPER on the subject of certain Egyptian 
papyri above four thousand years old will be read 
by Mr. Goodwin at the Society of Antiquaries at 
one of the meetings next month. _ These papyri 
are stated to contain the autobiography of an 
Egyptian adventurer under the earliest king of 
the twelfth dynasty, a part of a poem, and a long 
story, of which the incidents are referred to the 
third dynasty. A work on the same papyri has 
just appeared from the pen of M. Chabas, and was 
announced by us last week. We understand that 
the results of the decipherment of M. Chabas 
coincide with those obtained by Mr. Goodwin, 
who has been studying the papyri independently. 

Tuk inauguration of the Earl of Powis as Lord 
High Steward of the University of Cambridge, in 
succession to Lord Lyndhurst, took place with all 
due ceremony at his mansion in Berkeley Square 
on Tuesday last. 

ne name of a poem which the Poet Lau- 
reate has ready is “ Enoch, the Fisherman.” 

An “ original portrait” of Shakespeare is said 
to have been for some time in the possession 
of an eminent surgeon of Norwich. Mr. Hain 
Friswell, who has been to examine this amongst 
many other asserted portraits of the great drama- 
tist, will describe it in his forthcoming volume, 
* Life-Portraits of Shakespeare.” ‘This volume, 
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we understand, will possess the advantage, which 
no other of the kind possesses, of being accurately 
illustrated by photography. The appearance of 
the bust at Stratford taken by this means is 
described as being something “ startling.” 

On the 17th instant an aged literary workman 
departed this life—William Robson, aged 78. Mr. 
Robson, the peculiar features of whose sad 
fortunes those who knew him will recognise, was 
in early lifea schoolmaster. A fair scholar, a critic 
of delicacy as well as point, as those who have 
read his “Old Playgoer”’ will concede, Mr. Robson 
was also an industrious writer and translator. In 
his latter years he fell behind the age, and a com- 
mittee of literary gentlemen stepped forward to 
help him. An appeal made lately to the public in 


our columns by Mr. Routledge was successful ; | 


but, at the very moment when the contemplated 
annuity was about to be purchased, the “Old 
Playgoer’’ stepped beyond the help of man, though 
not beyond his sympathy. 

Messrs. TickNOK AND Fiexp, of Boston, U.S., 
announce for publication amongst forthcoming 
American novelties: “The Life and Letters of 
John Winthrop,” by Robert C. Winthrop ; “ Life 
of William Hickling Prescott,” by George Ticknor ; 
“In War Time, and other Poems,” by John G. 
Whittier; “Soundings from the Atlantic,’ by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; a new volume of 
“Poems,” by Robert Browning; a volume of 
* Addresses and Essays,” by R. W. Emerson; 
and ‘‘ Mental Hygiene,” by Dr. Ray, of the Butler 
Hospital, Providence. 

New American novels are: “ Broken Columns ;”’ 


© Peter Carradine; or, the Martindale Pastoral,” 


by Caroline Chesebro; “The Castle’s Heir,” a 
a Novel in Real Life, by Mrs. Henry Wood; and 
“The Old Helmet,” by the Author of “ The Wide 
Wide World.” 

THE most recent Federal publications on the 
present Civil War are: 1. “The History, Civil, 
Political, and Military, of the Southern Rebellion, 
from its Incipient Stages to its Close. By Orville 
J. Victor.” Whatever misconception the title 
might imply by the use of the word “ Close,” the 
author rectifies by calling this instalment of 
his publication “ Vols. I. and II.,” and thus in- 
dicating that his account of the war will keep 
pace with the progress of the struggle. 2. “ Leaves 
from the Diary of an Army Surgeon ; or, Incidents 
of Field, Camp, and Hospital Life. By Thomas 
T. Ellis, M.D., late Post-Surgeon at New York, 
and Acting Medical Director at Whitehouse.”’ 
And, 3. “ Biographical Sketches of Dlinois Officers 
engaged in the War against the Rebellion of 1861. 
By James Grant Wilson, Major commanding 
Fifteenth Ilinois Cavalry.” 

Tue Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
writes : “Literature ought to be looking up in 
France. During the present year there have been 
no less than 12,000 new works and 20,000 pieces 
of new music published in Paris, and 6000 works 
in the provinces. We are on the eve, too, of 
having several interesting works, among which I 
must mention a pamphlet on Poland, entitled ‘ Le 
Moyen de Pacifier la Pologne’—an admirable 
brochure, which will appear next week. Dumas, 


Jils, too, makes a rentrée en scene with a play, 
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‘L’Amides Femmes.’” The same authority adds : 
“Tt is reported that the will by which Madame 
Lamartine left all her property to her husband, 
and which was made at London, is about to be set 
aside on account of informality. Truly the poet- 
politician is an unlucky man; and his own ex- 
pression, ‘les années sont pleines de vicissitudes,’ 
is a painful truth for himself.” 

GrorGE E.rior’s novels have been translated 
into French by M. d’Albert Durade at Basle— 
“ Adam Bede,” in two volumes; “ La Famille 
Tulliver, ou Le Moulin sur la Floss,’ in two 
volumes; and “Silas Marner, le Tisserand de 
Ravelac,” in one. “ Romola,” by G. Eliot, is now 
added to the Tauchnitz series of English reprints ; 
and “Tales of a Wayside Inn” and “ Miles 
Standish ” form the third volume of Tauchnitz’s 
authorized edition of “ Longfellow’s Poetical 
Works.” 

CousIN has, we understand, now made his will. 
He has bequeathed his library, collected with 
immense care and trouble, to the State, under the 
condition that it should always form a special 
division of the National Library. 

PROUDHON is about to start a new non-political 
paper. At the same time he is preparing a series 
of small pamphlets against the Opposition in the 
Chambers. 

THE number of political journals in Paris and 
the departments is at present 318; of unpolitical 
ones, 6700. 

Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” has been confiscated 
at Kénigsberg in Prussia. 





Tue University of Graz, in Austria, has hitherto 
been wanting a Medical Faculty. This has now 
been added through the munificence of the Em- 
peror, who thus made it a complete “ Universitas 
Literarum.” 

THERE has been issued a cheap German “ peo- 
ple’s edition” of Carlyle’s “ Frederic the Great,” 
translated by J. Neuberg. 

“ AuspEeM kirchlichen und wissenschaftlichen 
Leben Rostock’s ; zurGeschichte Wallenstein’s und 
des dreissigjihrigen Krieges,’’ by Dr. Otto Krabbe; 
“Das Finanzwesen des Ernestinischen Hauses 
Sachsen im 16ten Jahrundert ;” “Der Staat und 
die Volkswirthschaft,” by H. Reutzsch ; “ Shake- 
speare-Album ; des Dichters Lebens- und Welt- 
Anschauung ;”’ “ Sitten und Gebriiuche, by Hoch- 
zeiten, Taufen, und Begriibnissen, in Thiiringen, 
nach miindlichen, brieflichen, und amtlichen 
Quellen,” by Franz Schmidt; “ Wie ward der 
letzte Orientalische Krieg herbeigefiihrt ? eine his- 
torische Untersuchung?” “ Das dsterreichlische 
Konkordat vor dem Richterstuhle im Reichsrathe 
vom Katholischen Standpunkte beleuchtet,” are 
some of the recent minor German publications 
of an antiquarian, political, and miscellaneous 
nature. 

Or recent and forthcoming German novels we 
have to notice :—‘“‘ Die Elenden und Armen 
diesseits des MRheins,” ‘“ Watteau,” by Karl 
Frenzel; ‘‘ Erzihlungen eines alten Herrn,” new 
series, by Gustav vom See; “Damals,’”’ tales of 
the War of Liberation, by Rosen, Xe. 

DvrinG the stay of Victor Emanuel at Naples, 
tickets for the San-Carlo Theatre reached an enor- 
mous price ; but such was the enthusiasm through- 
out all classes of the population, that, as the papers 
reported at the time, a water-carrier, who had got 
possession of a pit-ticket, refused to dispose of it 
for something like 100 francs. 

SEVERAL performances have taken place at the 
Teatro della Pergola in Florence, with the assist- 
ance of Mdme. Grisi, for the benefit of the wounded 
Poles. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 





COMETS IV. AND YV., 1863. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Srr,—A telescopic Comet (Comet IV., 1863) was 
discovered on Oct. 9 by M. Baecker at Nauen, 
near Berlin. I have calculated the following 
parabolic elements, taking the corrections into 
account :— 


Perihelion Passage, 1863, Dec. 27°70863 G.M.T. 
Longitude of Perihelion . . 180° 17' 53°4” 
Longitude of node 104 51 28°8 


Inclination i oe «ote te eS ee eee 
Log. of Perihelion 0°131932 
Motion ... Direct. 


Though this Comet will not become a very in- 
teresting object, it will be observable for some 
considerable time. I also send you the following 
ephemeris, calculated for Oh. mean time Green- 
wich, although only approximate, it gives the 
Comet’s place with considerable exactness :— 


—— 





| 
| Lg: dist, 

A.R Decl 
Date. — ~hetiebie from 
of Comet. of Comet. eosth. 

x s 6 

Nov. 26 . 13 49 59 | +46? 31°7' | 0°1276 
a \ 14 6 17 46 40°] 01254 
30. 14 22 41 | 46 41°3 | 01239 
Dec. 2. 14 39 1 46 36°2 0°1232 
4 1455 15 | 46 23°9 0°1233 
e . 15 ll ll | 4 «448 0°1242 
Ss 15 26 45 | 45 39°7 0°1258 
1. 15 41 50 45 87 0°1281 
m4 15 56 25 | 44 32°7 0°1310 
4. 16 10 23 | 43 526 0°1345 
16. 16 23 46 | +43 86 0°1387 





If we put the brightness of the Comet on Oct. 9=1°00 

we find brightness on Noy. 30 3°72 

Dec, 8 3°90 

Dec. 16 3°72 
A second Comet (Comet V., 1863) was discovered 
on Nov. 5 by M. Tempel at Marseilles. It was 
visible to the naked eye on that date, shining as 
brightly as a star of the fifth magnitude, and show- 
ing a tail of about 2 deg. in length. In the tele- 
scope it appears as a condensated nebula. This 
Comet was discovered shortly before it reached 
its Perihelion, and when receding both from the 
Sun and Earth. It will still be observable for a 
long time. Ihave calculated the following ele- 

ments and ephemeris :— 


Perihelion Passage, 1863, Nov. 9°49923 G.M.T. 


Longitude of Perihelion 94° 46’ 10°6”’) App. Eq. 
Longitude of node 97 31 15°2 § Noy. 13°5 
Inclination . @ 6 tae See 
Log. of Perihelion . 9°849148 
Motlow' « . «cee Direct, 


a 





EPHEMERIS OF Comet V. FoR On. GREEWICH. 








} . 
Date AR. | Deel. : gy 
er of Comet. of Comet. Pane 4 
h m. 8&8. 

Nov. 23 14 12 16 | 421° 33-4 99020 
23 14 28 68 | 23 369 9 

3) 14 45 19 | 25 23°65 99184 

Dec. : 15 l 13 26 55°0 born 
16 16 28 28 12°0 9 

6 15 31 5&5 | 29 163 9°9637 

8: |RSS) Bags | soe 
‘ o. od ,, 5 > 

12 16 10 29 | 31 28°3 00112 

14 16 23 10 | 31 56°8 0°0268 

16 63 8 32 19°7 0°0420 

18 16 43 28 32 38°0 0°0569 

2) 16 63 9 32 62°7 00714 

22 17 3 15 33. «C46 0°0855 

24 17 10° 47 | 33 «14°23 o-e991 

26 17 18 61 | +33 21°9 011233 














10 Ooo 
18 0°24 
26 O15 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. RoMBERG. 
T. G. Barclay, Esquire’s Observatory, 
Leyton, 1863, Noy. 22. 


SHOOTING-STARS. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 
Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Nov. 21st, 1863. 
S1r,—On the mornings of the 13th and 14th of 
November shooting-stars were in this year some- 
what more numerous than on ordinary nights. 
The heights of four meteors of this minor kind 
were determined with precision, and do not differ 
from the heights of the same kind of meteors ob- 
served upon the 10th of August last. A bright 
shooting-star commenced its flight on Thursday 
morning, the 12th inst., at Lh. 50m. a.m. from 
eighty-three miles above the coast of France, near 
Jersey, towards the 8.S.E. A second, less bright, 
descended at 2h. 55m. a.m. from a great height to 
fifty-three miles above the sea, ten miles south from 
Worthing, in Sussex. On the morning of the 
13th inst., at 2h. 48m. a.m., a shooting-star, 
leaving a luminous train for two seconds, passed 
from ninety-three miles above Paddington (Lon- 
don) to fifty-six miles above Chertsey, accom- 
plishing thirty-nine miles in half-a-second of 
time. As the time of maximum intensity of this 
shower drew near, meteors leaving luminous 
trains passed leisurely from east to west, directed 
from the rising constellation of the Lion. These 
meteors were completely distinguishable from aclass 
of singularly rapid shooting-stars which emanated 
from the neighbourhood of the Pole, leaving no 
trains, and forming the majority of the shooting- 
stars observed. ‘These, probably, form a distinct 
class. A more pronounced return of the display 
was alone wanting to establish the conviction that 
the meteors proper to this period differ in no 
essential respect from those better known which 
are observed annually upon the 10th of August. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Auex. 8. HERSCHEL. 


NEBULA IN THE PLEIADES. 
‘0 the Editor of Tux Reaver. 
Hardwick Darsonage, Herefordshire, 
Nov. 24, 1863. 

Sir,—It may, perhaps, interest some of your 
astronomical readers to know that the curious 
nebula in the Pleiades, discovered by Tempel at 
Venice, 1859, Oct. 19, and compared by him to a 
beautiful, bright comet,” but seen so feebly, or so 
entirely missed by others, as to excite a suspicion 
of its variab:lity, is now perceptible with my five- 
and-a-half-inch Alvan Clark object-glass. Not 
having for a considerable time referred to the 
account of it in the Astronomische Nachrichten, L 
did not know in what part of the cluster it was 
to be looked for, and merely recollected that one 
of the principal stars occupied a corner of it, and 
that it was widely extended, and perhaps that it 
was of a triangular form. On the night, how- 
ever, or rather morning, of the earthquake, and 
but a short time before that event, I easily de- 
tected, with a power of 64, as well as with a comet 
eye-piece, magnifying 29 times, a glow which I felt 
little doubt must be the object in question ; but, 
having failed in identifying the stars the next day 
from the diagram in Arago’s “ Popular Astro- 
nomy,” I waited for another opportunity. This 
occurred on the night of the 10th inst., when I 
again found it very readily with the comet eye- 
piece ; and, on referring more carefully to the dia- 

, I perceived at once that the star connected 
with it was the right one, Merope, and that I 
could not have been mistaken in my impression. 
I certainly never should have discovered the object 
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unknown ; but, as in so many other cases, it was 
sufficiently certain, if not obvious, when looked 
for. Though extremely undefined, it had an 
elongated form, apparently egg- or balloon-shaped, 
the smaller, and at the same time brighter end 
extending round the star Merope on every side. 
The direction of the major axis was supposed to 
make an angle of about 100 deg. with a line from 
Merope to Electra, and 140 deg. with another 
from Merope to Aleyone. My sketch on the 
former occasion would have ranged it nearly in 
the continuation of the latter line, but is less 
worthy of confidence. The extent on each night 
was independently estimated at one-third of the 
field, or about seventeen minutes of arc. 
I remain Sir, yours obediently, 
T. W. Wess. 


P.S.—I have as yet had no opportunity of 
looking with sufficient attention for the nebulosity 
which, according to Goldschmidt’s truly remark- 
able discovery, surrounds the Pleiades; in fact, I 
was entirely unacquainted with its details at the 
period of the foregoing observation ; but I think 
it probable that I may succeed, as I find that the 
longer of Bond’s canals in the nebula in Andro- 
meda is within my reach, though only as the 
faintest object imaginable. 


We shall take an early opportunity, now that 
the Pleiades are coming up, of giving in full the 
details of M. Goldschmidt’s discovery referred to 
by our esteemed correspondent.—Eb. 


GEOLOGY OF THE NILE VALLEY. 
To the Editor of Tur REAvER. 
19, Portland Place, W. 
Srr,—The very great interest which attaches to 
the subdject of the geology of the Nile valley, 
which occupied the attention of the Geological 
Society at their last meeting, reported in your 
columns, induces me to communicate the fol- 
lowing details of fact which I mentioned, but 
which, I fear, were not understood :—Lepsius 
found at Kummeh (a little above the Second 
Cataract) inscriptions of the 12th and 13th 
Manethonic Dynasties indicating the highest 
risings of the Nile as twenty-two feet above the 
esent highest level. In the 18th dynasty the 
evels of the Nile risings were pretty much the 
same as they are now, the only difference being 
that occasioned by the general rising of the bed 
of the river from the deposit of the Nile mud. 
Now the interval between the 12th and 18th 
Manethonian Dynasties cannot be more than 
500 years (it may not be half that period), and 
during this interval there has been a change 
equal to that above mentioned. The phenomena 
are exactly of the same kind as if it could be 
shown that in the time of Alfred the Great 
the highest tide level in any given spot were 
twenty-two feet greater than the highest tide 
level in the same spot in the time of Henry ITI. 
The causes that led to this remarkable change 
must have been sudden and paroxysmal, and 
could not have been the result of causes 
operating through millions of years, such as 
would be required to explain the slow degrada- 4 
tion of rocks. Besides, any one who has seen 
Silsilis, the narrow gorge through which the Nile 
forces its way, with its sharply-defined, serrated 
cliffs, would at once be led to receive a theor 
such as that of Professor Ramsay’s with mach 
caution, if it be made to account for the geo- 
logical features of the locality here referred to. 
Believe me, very faithfully yours, 
C. Nicno.son, 











SCIENCE. 


‘““MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE” AT 
THE ANTIPODES. 


t is now some weeks ago since we learnt 

from the Australian papers that Professor 
Huxley’s book was being discussed at Mel- 
bourne with an energy which promised that 
the controversy, which has now been carried 
on in the mother-country for some time, 
should be there revived with equal vigour 
and acerbity, if not with equal skill in the 
disputants. Thus we found Professor Hal- 
ford, who, about two years ago, took the 
chair of Anatomy at Melbourne University, 
which had been left vacant by the decease of 
the amiable Mr. Pittard, delivering a course 
of lectures on the subject, in which invective 
took the place of argument, and abuse the 
siaes of tnets, to ouch 2 , that the 
scientific character of the matter was entirely 





lost, and we therefore had nothing to chro- 
nicle. Whilst, however, we regret that a 
professor of anything in any university 
should be guilty of such a lamentable exhi- 
bition of intolerant vehemence, we must con- 
gratulate Dr. Halford on the appearance of 
an authorized version of his lecture from 
which all offensive passages are eliminated, 
and in which his anatomical argument is left 
to rest on its own basis. Weshould scarcely, 
however, say left to rest; for no sooner was 
‘* Not like Man,” the title of the reprint, 
out, than a reply, ‘‘ Not Man, but Manlike,”’ 
made its appearance ; its writer, Mr. Thom- 
son, being Dr. Halford’s master, not only in 
anatomy, but what is more, in acerbity, as 
the following extract from the first para- 
graph will show :— 

The lecture lately given by the Professor of 
Anatomy may be taken as a fair illustration of the 
theory it was meant to refute. It is now printed, 
and in this form, differs as widely from the 
second version as that differed from the first, 
showing what may be done with the principle of 
progressive development imported into literature. 
At first a rather animated discussion about mon- 
keys, .... it then became a sober homily on 
natural theology; and now, in its third stirp, 
it has grown to be a treatise so severely scientific 
as to contain little else than a meagre catalogue 
of particulars, without the idea which connects 
them. More properly these are the changes of 
atavism, for in many things there is a falling-off. 
There is no longer the glowing rhetoric, the poetic 
verve, the apt quotation, the keen interrogatory, 
the climactic declamation, the almost prophetic 
strain, but merely the dry bones and ligaments of 
the question.... The devil gives way to the 
Creator, but equally out of place. The former 
was at work, prompting the writer of a mis- 
chievous book; the latter is mechanically occu- 
pied putting a short muscle to an imaginary hand, 
— at a right angle to the bones of an equally 

ypothetical leg, which brings prime agents and 
second causes into very odd relation. 


Professor Halford, in his preface, remarks : 
‘**The following observations are the result of 
an inquiry into the value of the statements 
lately put forth by Professor Huxley respect- 
ing the brain, hand, and foot of monkey 
and of man.” We doubt not that Professor 
Huxley will be delighted to jhear that Pro- 
fessor Halford found him ‘‘ strictly correct ”’ 
as far as the brain is concerned, although 
the Melbourne professor’s plate is at variance 
with his own definitions. Passing super- 
ficially over the anatomy of the hand, he 
rises to the height of his argument in the 
discussion of the questions relating to the 
foot ; and, as the argument is one of a nature 
hitherto unprecedented in the annals of ana- 
tomy, we shall here specially deal with it. 

ow, on what is the argument grounded ? 
Mr.Thomson, referring to Professor Huxley’s 
book, very properly remarks that his state- 
ments are ‘‘ founded upon a full compara- 
tive survey of every species,’ and that to 
confute them an equally extended survey 
has not been made. 

Dr: Halford, it appears, has dissected TWO 
Macaque monkeys, and from this not too vast 
experience proceeds to generalize on the dis- 
tinctivecharacters of the Bimanaand Quadru- 
mana, and deprive the author of ‘‘ Man’s 
Place in Nature” of benefit of clergy accord- 
ingly. To these Macaci, moreover, he judi- 
ciously abstains from assigning any specific 
names. 

The great point in Professor Halford’s argu- 
ment relativeto the foot isthestatement which, 
at his conclusion, he elaborates into the follow- 
ing corollary, ‘‘ The existence of the Hxtensor 
ossis metatarsi pollicis is not alluded to by 
Professor Huxley; it is not present in the 
leg of man, and is essentially a muscle of 
a thumb, and not of a great toe.” Be it in 
the first place remarked thatthe term Fxtensor 
ossis metatarsi pollicis is of Professor Hal- 
ford’s own coining, and that the muscle could 
not therefore have been alluded to as such b 
Professor Huxley. Aided by plate 4, whic 
is of the most sketchy character, in spite of 
the epithet ‘‘ beautiful” applied to it, let us 
examine, as, indeed, does Mr. Thomson, 
this bold assertien—bold enough to cause 
one to doubt the observation which gave 
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rise to it. Professor Halford describes 
the tibialis anticus muscle as arising ‘‘ from 
the upper two-thirds of the surface of the 
tibia, from part of the interosseous membrane, 
from the intermuscular septum between it 
and the following muscle, and from the fascia 
of the leg. The tendon passes over the lower 
end of the tibia to be inserted into the internal 
and plantar aspect of the internal cuneiform 
bone. Its aetion is to turn the sole of the 
foot inward.” Dr. Halford next proceeds to 
describe a second musclé, peculiar to the 
ape’s leg, as contradistinguished from that 
of man, to which he applies the before- 
mentioned high-sounding epithet extensor 
ossis metatarsi pollicis. This muscle he de- 
scribes as nearly as large as the tibialis 
anticus, and arising ‘‘ by a tendon from 
the outer side of the head of the tibia, from 
the intermuscular septa, and from the fascia 
of the leg. Its tendon passes down close to 
that of the former muscle, and is inserted 
into the inner side of the base of the meta- 
tarsal bone of the thumb. The name ex- 
presses its action.” Thus far Dr. Halford ; 
and, lest any reader unversed in anato- 
mical investigation may accept the unfair 
conclusion that anatomists have unjustifiably 
suppressed the simple truth, and have dis- 
regarded the peculiar muscle in the ape to 
subserve a controversial object, we will 
quote the words of Dr. Halford’s antagonist, 
Mr. Thomson, whose little pamphlet is 
evidently the production of a conscientious 
anatomist, desirous of eliciting truth alone, 
although much irrelevant matter and personal 
recrimination is introduced into its pages. 
‘*There is not in the whole lecture stronger 
proof of the deficiency of the lecturer as a 
philosophical anatomist than the account 
given of these so-called two muscles. From 
a single glance, it is plain that they are the 
very counterpart of the tibialis anticus in 
man” (p. 7). Mr. Thomson triumphantly 
follows up this allegation by turning to the 
first anatomical text-book at his disposal, 
by Gray, and showing that the tdialis 
anticus in man has, as every anato- 
mist knows, two insertions, one into the 
the inner side of the entocuneiform, one into 
the base of the metatarsal of the hallux. In 
a spirit of victorious derision, Mr. Thomson 
copies on his frontispiece Gray’s diagram, 
which shows the double inferior insertion of 
the muscle most lucidly; and how a ‘ Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Physiology, and Pa- 
thology’ could have perpetrated such an 
error is to us inconceivable. Mr. Thomson 
justly says: ‘‘For a similar blunder the 
examiner in anatomy will reject the first 
junior student who goes up before him.” 
But the manner in which Dr. Halford claims 
the credit of having been the first to point 
out that the tibialis anticus in the ape is 
divisible into two tendons deserves our com- 
ment; and we shall call the attention of our 
readers to a few of the standard authorities 
on the subject. 

The division of the inferior part of the 
tibialis anticus into two distinct inser- 
tions—one to the cuneiform, one to the 
metatarsal—in man, is distinctly recognised 
in the vast majority of anthropotomical 
In the gorilla, Duvernoy* has 
told us that, ‘‘a little above the ankle, the 
tibialis divides into two parts, each having 
its tendon. The foremost of the two is 
inserted into the inside of the base of the 
first metatarsal. The other ends on the first 
cuneiform, and on the articular capsule of 
this bone with the first metatarsal. This 
muscle partly answers to the abductor pollicis 
longus of the hand. It presents little differ- 
ence in the orang, except that the separation 
into two tendons takes place higher, and that 
the foremost tendon does not subdivide 
itself. In the chimpanzee the muscular 
division takes place sooner, so that there are 
properly two muscles. One fixed to the for- 
ward and upward face of the tibia is the 
largest, and sends its tendon to the first 
cuneiform. The other, principally attached 





* Archives du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. Vol. VIIL., 
p. 94. 
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to the interosseous 
fibrous sheath of the leg, terminates by a 
more slender tendon at the base of the first 


metatarsal. The muscle which is attached | 


to the first cuneiform answers to the abductor 
pollicis, which terminates at the trapezium ; 
the other to the other portion of the abductor 
which goes to the first metacarpal.” It is 
needless to say that Duvernoy’s eighth and 
ninth plates entirely corroborate this lucid 
description. Turning next to the orang, 
we have in Owen’s dissection notes* mention 
made of the same character. He says :—‘‘ In 
close connexion with the tibialis anticus arises 
another muscle not found in man; it be- 
comes tendinous about three-fourths down 
the leg, and is inserted into the base of the 
metatarsal bone of the thumb, which it ex- 
tends ; this muscle is found in the chimpan- 
zee, and also, according to M. Cuvier, in the 
inferior Simie.” We believe that the passage 
in Cuvier referred to must be that+ in which 
it is stated that ‘‘ monkeys have, on the 
inner side of the extensor — longus, an 
abductor pollicis longus, which is wanting in 
man.” Since the time of Cuvier, however, a 
more minute homological relationship has been 
established between these two separate slips 
and the totality of the partly divided tibialis 
anticus in man; and we must extract from 
the latest writer: on the subject, to whose 
valuable memoir we must refer,{ the follow- 
ing description of the condition in the orang- 
utang :— 

Its tendon [that of the tibialis anticus] was 
split into two portions, the posterior and larger 
being inserted into the cuneiform bone, the anterior 
and smaller into the base of the metatarsal bone 
of the hallux. In this instance there was no 
division of the muscle into fascicles, as described 
in Article “Quadrumana” in the “ Cyclopedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology,” and in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society ; therefore I think there 
is no reason to consider tbe anterior division of 
the tendon as belonging to the abductor hallucis 
longus, especially when we observed a similar 
arrangement in the abductor pollicis, and that 
in man a small slip of tendon normally passes on 
to the metatarsal of the great toe. In the Chim- 
panzee Professor Owen states that the tendon 
is inserted into the scaphoid. In the Cebus the 
muscular belly is divided into two fascicles, which 
may be regarded as the abductor pollicis longus 
and tibialis anticus. In the Magot the same 
arrangement is found. 


We have now, we think, by the citation of 
the above authorities, placed the question, so 
fur as regards this muscle, in its proper 
aspect; and we must only pass briefly over 
the other arguments of Dr. Halford, to prove 
what De Morgan would call the noncompos- 
sibility of transmutation from his dissections 
of two monkeys’ legs. The argument with 
regard to the transversus pedis muscle is the 
most forcible amongst the original ones which 
Dr. Halford adduces. In the monkey’s foot, 
as otiginally noticed by Tyson, this impor- 
tant difference was hinted at; a high au- 
thority, however, informs us that the trans- 
versus pedis exists better developed in many 
apes than in man, a fact which destroys the 
serial value with which Professor Halford 
invests it. The rest of Professor Halford’s 
arguments as regards the extensor proprius, 
peroneus longus, extensor brevis Soleren, 
Jlexor pollicis longus, lumbricales, and other 
arguments, are sufficiently answered by Mr. 
Thomson, and to his pamphlet we must refer 
the reader. 

In conclusion, we can only express our 
deep regret that such anatomical statements, 
resting upon so slight a foundation, should 
have led a Professor of Anatomy, conscious 
of present and future responsibility, to in- 
sinuate personal impttations, and to base a 
theory of the special creation of the human 
species on grounds which must be rejected by 
évery anatomist who has enjoyed the plea- 
sure, known only to the initiated, of dis- 





* Proceedings of the Committee of Science and Corre- 
— of the Zoological Society of London, 1830-31, 


p. 70. 

+ Lecons @ Anatomie Comparée. Os et Muscles des 
Extrémités. Ed. 1836, p. 552. 

t On the Myology of the Orang-Utang, By Willia 
Selby Church. Jat. Het Rev., 1862, p. 68. : ¥ 


ligament and to the | secting the ape side by side with the human 
subject. To Mr. Thomson our thanks are 
| due for his prompt exposure of the fallacies 


of his antagonist; and, whilst we disagree 
with him respecting the tone of many of his 
remarks, we must congratulate him on the 
spirit of his excellent pamphlet. Weare con- 
tent to leave Professor Halford in his hands. 





A — 


EARLY SUN-PICTURES. 

i is now more than six months ago since we 

were able to inform our readers that there 
were grounds for supposing that the art of photo- 
graphy, like many other sub-solar things, was not 
quite so new as was generally imagined. Since 
that time everyone has heard of the discovery in 
Boulton’s lumber-room, which gave rise to our 
remark ; and untiring have been the efforts of all 
interested to learn something more of the matter, 
which really has an appearance of national im- 
portance about it, seeing that England must share 
with France the honour of discovering photo- 
graphy should the verdict in this cause céldbre be 
given in our favour; but we must not forget that 
the daguerreotype on metal plates, and Mr. 
Talbot’s Talbotype on paper were both discovered 
at the same time—independently—one in Eng- 
land and the other in France, and that, while 
photography on metal plates has almost ceased to 
be practised, on paper, on the contrary, it daily 
assumes a greater importance. 

The trial of these sun-pictures came on at the 
last meeting of the Photographic Society, Mr. 
Smith of the Patent Miseum, who deserves the 
thanks of all lovers of photography, detailing every 
item of information he has been able to obtain 
about them to a critical audience, which, to say 








the least, was not prejudiced in their favour. 

The pictures in question consist of two on 
silver plates, about seven inches by four, and 
several on paper, these latter being left-handed 
reproductions, in monochrome and colour, of 
pictures by Benjamin West, Angelica Kauffman, 
and other eminent artists. Some of them are 
very large, and done in two pieces. There are, 
moreover, two alleged photographs by Wedgwood, 
one, cight inches by six, being a view of a break- 
fast-table, having much the appearance of a faded 
silver print, and another, similar in appearance, 
a small reproduction of a drawing. 

These pictures, however, fortunately, are not the 
only things which some twenty years ago were 
exhumed from Mr. Boulton’s private library, 
which had then been closed for about fifty years. 
Many fons of books and papers have been <dlis- 
covered ; and from them Mr. Smith’s evidence was 
in great part compiled, especially that referring to 
the paper pictures. More than this; @ camera, 
some 12 inches cube, made of oak, roughly fitted 
with a lens of 2 or 3 inches aperture, was also dis- 
covered ;—this, at present, though Mr. Smith is on 
the trail, is, alas! a missing link in the evidence. 

And now a word for the atmosphere in which 
Watt and Boulton lived. The old house at Soho, 
if we are to credit Boulton’s “cad,’’ who died 
eight years ago, had often celebrities beneath its 
roof. Boulton was a member of the Lunar Society, 
composed of ‘ great gentlemen, who came every 
full moon night, stopping very late” (!), and 
apparently given to masonic rites! Nor was ita 
society which would be likely to meet for nothing ; 


Dr. Parr, Sir W. Herschel, Sir J. Banks, Benjamin 
Franklin, Josiah Wedgwood, Dr. Darwin, Dr. 
Black, and others; and the latter, it is stated, 
came from Scotland to attend the meetings. This 
was about 1780-90. Miss Meteyard, who at the 
present moment is writing Wedgwood’s life, sup- 
plies the following valuable evidence, which goes 
to prove that Boulton and Watt were not alone in 
their experiments at the latter date : 


You may with safety refer the first experiments in pho- 
tography to as early a date as 1790 or 1791. In the latter 
rear [ find Thomas Wedgwood (third surviving son of 
osiah Wedgwood) sending his camera to Birmingham to 
be mended ; ordering silver cylinders, solid in form, highly 
lished, and turned on a lathe; and desiring to have sent 
1im a coil of silver wire of extraordinary fineness. He 
has also common barometer-tubes blown with a bulb. 

The first process seems to have consisted in laying the 
nitrate of silver upon paper, and then, by meaus of the 
camera obscura and the solar rays acting on the paper, a 
perfect impression was obtained of any object in half-a- 
second ; but the image soon faded on exposure to light, 
and after a while disappeared. Subsequent improvements 
were made; but the result was not satisfactory, even at a 
later date, when Sir H. Davy assisted in these experi- 
ments. .... These and other chemical experiments were 
extraordinary, considered relatively to a youth of eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, and the then somewhat early 
stage of philosophical knowledge and analytical training. 
But, even before this, there can be no doubt that young 








Wedgwood and his father’s resident chemist, Alexander 
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for it contained among its members Dr. Priestley, | 











Chisholm (who entered the elder Wedgwood’s service 
in 1781), had worked together in pleasant companionship, 
and we may very reasonably assume that the two photo- 
graphs in your possession were the results of this com- 
panionship in science. One of the photographs is undoubt- 
edly a representative picture of the breakfast-table at 
Etruria Hall, as we see upon it articles of jasper-ware 
adorned with cameo-work of the usual kind. It is probable 
that these supposed pictures of Wedgwood are early 
specimens of Mr. Fox Talbot’s art. e believe that Dr. 
Diamond, the esteemed Secretary of the Photographic 
Society, has in his possession a picture given him years 
ago by Mr. Fox Talbot in which the same vessels are 
represented. 


Add to this Davy and Wedgwood’s assertion in 
1802, that, up to that time, they had found no 
means of fixing sun-pictures, and the probability 
of the discovery is increased wonderfully. 

There is, however, another society in question, a 
“Polygraphic Society,” which flourished as early 
as 1780, and turned out pictures by the dozen, as 
evidenced by the following order :— 

London, 10 July, 1781, 

GENT..—We send you orders for some few Pictures, 
which must be painted in a much more masterly manner 
than the Pictures you sent as samples. They are all to be 
painted on Cavas—the particulars on the other side—you 
will please to write us by return of post says the time 
they certainly can be got ready-—& we likewise wish to 
know if the same subjects cannot be done on difft sizes 
and shapes—suppose——Rynaldo preventing Armyna 
from stabbing herself—you give us the size of 50 In. high 
by 40 Inches wide; can this same picture be done 24 In. 
high by 30 Inches wide——we shall likewise want the Vale 
of Tivoli, some Views of Naples & a variety of Views of 
Italy & likewise of other difft Views—the sizes which best 
— 24 In. by 30 In.—you’'l not delay giving us the 

articulars—we cannot help thinking your prices very 
high, and request you'll further consider & give us another 
list of prices—we mean the Pictures only without the 
frames, as those we chuse to have made ourselves—the 
wise men’s offering must be of size ab. 24 by 30. 

For Self & Co. 
Yr. H. Ser. 
Ricup, CLARKE. 


Here follow seventeen subjects ; two pictures of 
each are ordered ; among them are :— 


2—The Virgin & Child wth St.J,hn = . 30 24 
2—Rynaldo preventg Armyna fry, stabg 


herself ‘ . : . . 50 12 
2—The Graces dancing to ye music of 
Love . . . 8q 34 40 


2—The wise men’s offering to Christ Sq 40 150 
Judging, moreover, from the entries in the 
books, Mr. Smith thinks that there must still 
be a great many of these pictures in London ; 
for the nobility and gentry of the day bought 
largely, and at very low prices. Indeed, Mr. 
Smith thinks that Government had something to 
do with the suspension of this trade, because 
Eginton, who was the soul of the society and 
held the secret, was offered a pension ; but Boulton 
objected to it in a letter to Lord Dartmouth. He 
writes :— 

In the first place, I wish to have an entire stop put to 
the pension, because Mr. Eginton hath no claim nor 
expectations. I pay him by the year ; and consequently he 
is already paid by me for all the three or four months 
spent in that business; and as to an overplus reward for 
his secrecy, I know how to do that more effectually and 
with more prudence than giving him annually £20, which 
will only serve to keep up the remembrance of that busi- 
ness, and therefore ’tis impolitical. 

Besides, it might perhaps be injurious to me, as such a 
pension would tend to make him more independent of me 
and my manufacture. 





And then he very naively adds :— 

If anybody is entitled to any pecuniary reward in this 
business it is myself, because I have not only bestowed 
some time upon it, but have actually expended in money 
between one and two hundred pounds, as [ can_ readily 
convince your lordship when,I have the honour of seeing 
you at Soho. 

But it would appear that there were two Poly- 
graphic Societies in the field ; for an advertisement 
in the Public Advertiser, Feb. 15, 1700, refers to 
the exhibition of a Polygraphic Society, and the 
catalogue and pamphlet by a Mr. Joseph Booth. 
The society exhibited at 381 Strand (since 
pulled down) a method of copying pictures by 
“ chymecal” and mechanical ager and possessed 
the invention of Mr. Joseph Booth. The cata- 
logue called attention to certain duplicate copies 
of pictures to prove that they had not been pro- 
duced by hand, and also to the fact that the pic- 
tures would be ready for distribution during the 
summer, which certainly has been correctly termed 
‘a very photographic kind of allusion.” In the 
British Museum, moreover (press-mark 1044 d), 
is a small pamphlet, published in 1788, by 
this Booth, “An Address to the Public on the 
Polygraphic Art.” A singular circumstance con- 
nected with him was that he subsequently took 
out a patent for manufacture of cloth, certain 
chemical compounds, “ &c.,” and obtained an Act 
of Parliament, enabling him to secure his patent 
without divulging his secret, the specification being 
examined by two masters in Chancery, who were 
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sworn to . It was quite possible that the 
“ &c.”” might include this process of copying pic- 
tures. e catalogue had no date, but the And 
teral evidence pointed to 1792, or thereabout. 

Thus we find from independent contemporary 
sources that about 1790 there was a mysterious 
something going on in which picture-copying was 
concerned ; if we admit tradition, and especially 
the testimony of the before-mentioned “ cad,” we 
have other evidence. Mr. Price writes :— 

' He told me that Mr. Beechey, afterwards Sir William 
Beechey, painted Matthew Boulton’s picture; and, when 
he was at Soho, Mr. Boulton explained this invention 
of taking sun-pictures. Sir William then went amongst 
all the artists, and got up a petition or memorial to 
Matthew Boulton and the Lunar Society, begging them 
to stop, because the secret, if made known, would be the 
means of “shutting up the painters’ shops.” This was 
poor old Townsend’s expression. 

He moreover stated that he saw Boulton take a 
picture of the house, and that he went into a dark 
place to do it. 

One part of this main statement, at least, is 
ming to be true by the following entry in the 

yal Academy Catalogue of 1799 :—“ 209. Por- 
trait of Mr. Boulton, of Soho, Staffordshire. Sir 
W. Beechey, R.A.” 

And now a word about the pictures themselves. 
There is no doubt whatever of those on the silver 
— being photographs; one of them is sadly 
aded—the other is readily distinguishable. One 
s alleged to be a view of the house of Mr. Boulton 
since the alteration, and the other before it was 
altered ; and that alteration was made in 1791. 

The paper pictures, teste Mr. Smith (deputy- 
chairman of the National Portrait Gallery), were 
not produced “either by engraving, drawing, or 
painting, or by any other method of which he had 
any knowledge ; they bore no traces of handiwork 
whatever ;” and, bearing the price in mind, it 
really seems impossible that they can have been 
produced by hand for the money. 

The antiquity of the paper pictures is undoubted; 
the paper itself proves it, for it bears the name of 
Whatman, without a date, the date having been 
inserted continuously since 1794. It is also 
acknowledged that they are really productions of 
the Polygraphic Society. But those who deny 
that photography produced the paper pictures, 
acknowledging their antiquity, deny antiquity to 
the silver plates, acknowledging them to be verit- 
able photographs. 

We need not examine the evidence on the first 
oe palpable demonstration suggested by 

th is open to us. Let two of these poly- 
graphic pictures be compared together or with 
the originals with mathematical precision—we do 
not mean as to size, but to their relative propor- 
tions, for there is evidence that they could make 
the pictures of all sizes—if they differ we shall 
then have a better reason for rejecting than the 
one given at present, which is, that we cannot iini- 
tate them. 

With regard to the undoubted photographs on 
the silver plates, we have yet to determine the 
nature of the deposit, especially as no trace of 
silver has been found, and, if possible, to connect 
them with the date in question more positively. 
Now, although they have been microscopically 
examined by Dr. Diamond, who has proved their 
photographic nature, we think it possible that a 
further similar investigation—seeing that one of 
them represents the house as it stands now— 
should put out of the field such an objection as 
that urged by Lieut.-Col. Stuart Wortley, who 
suggests that they may be photographs of a house 
like in form to Watts’, sent over by Niépe in 
1827 or ’28. Indeed, we understand that a gen- 
tleman who has written on the art, and whose 
authority is great, expresses his conviction that 
the metal plates are genuine photographs, and 
executed by means of the action of light on “ resin 
with essential oil,” thus differing entirely from the 
mercurial process of Daguerre. This opinion 
has been formed by minute scientific examination 
since the meeting of the Society. 

Our space is exhausted, or we should refer at 
greater length to the objections urged at the 
meeting against the authenticity of the pictures ;— 
for our part we expected to see a stronger array of 
objections, and those of greater weight than the 
ones brought forward. A -more fitting subject 
could scarcely occupy the attention of the Photo- 
graphic Society ; and, as Mr. Smith, whose action 
in the matter is worthy of all praise, has left it in 
their hands, we trust they will move for a new 
trial, obtain more evidence, and, if possible, settle 
the matter, bearing in mind that, should Boulton, 
or Watt, or Wedgewood, or Eginton, have dis- 
covered photography, there is room for them in 
the rolls of fame, and that the credit due to those 
who re-discovered the art will be none the less, 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE must refer our astronomical readers both 
to our correspondence and to the report of the 
Royal Society for much that will interest them. 
With regard to M. Romberg’s valuable communi- 
cation, we may remark that Comet V. becomes 
Comet IV., if we reckon, as we undoubtedly should, 
by perihelion passages and not by dates of dis- 
covery. 

WHEN, in 1820, the observatory of Koenigsberg 
was enriched with the meridian circle of Frauen- 
hofer and Reichenbach, Bessel found himself in a 
condition to proceed with the execution of a 
project for which he had some time watched the 
opportunity. Having arranged the celestial sphere 
in zones or wide bands of two degrees, he set 
himself to observe the positions of all the stars, to 
the ninth magnitude, comprised in each of their 
zones; and, in the interval of twelve years, he 
exhausted, in this manner, the part of the sky 
which extends from the celestial parallel of 15° of 
southern declination to that of 45° of northern 
declination. The first zone was observed on the 
19th August, 1821, the last on the 21st January, 
1833. The total number of observations is 75,011. 
Each time that the sky was favourable, Bessel 
observed for two hours, then rested for half-an- 
hour, and resumed his work for two hours more ; 
he came by this means to determine sometimes 
in an evening the positions of some 200 stars. 
M. Maximilian Weisse, director of the ob- 
servatory at Cracow, has been directed by the 
Academy of St. Petersburg to prepare a summary 
of these zones. In 1846 the catalogue of 
31,085 stars comprised in the zones from — 
15° to + 15° of declination was published under 
the direction of M. W. Struve. During the pre- 
sent year the positions deduced from the 37,862 
observations between + 15° and + 45° have been 
made public in a magnificent catalogue printed 
under the direction of M. Otto Struve; this pub- 
lication has been retarded by the necessity of 
going over again a great part of the calculations, 
owing to the discovery of certain systematic 
errors in the auxiliary tables. The number of 
different stars contained in this last catalogue is 
31,445 ; but, deducting those which, from the 
uniform reduction to the year 1825, fall within 
the limits of the first catalogue, we find that 
Bessel has observed in all— , 


31,169 different stars between — 15° and + 15° 
31,440 ‘ ~ » +15 and + 45 


—or 62,609 between — 15° and + 45°. The obser- 
vations contained in the second catalogue embrace 
the period from 1825 to 1833. Bessel’s assistants 
have been, by turns, MM. Rosenberger, Anger, 
Busch, Argelander, and Steinheil. They were 
entrusted with the reading of the declinations, 
whilst he himself observed the passages on the 
meridian. It is known that the Academy of 
Berlin has published a celestial atlas of twenty- 
four maps, based’ upon the first part of the zones 
of Keenigsberg, and including all the stars com- 
prised in the nine first orders of magnitude, with 
a certain number of stars of the tenth magnitude, 
between — 15° and + 15° of declination. These 
maps have been an inappreciable assistance to 
astronomers who wished to find the relative posi- 
tion of a comet or a planet to a known fixed star. 
They have, above all, facilitated the discovery of 
small new planets, and even that of the planet 
Neptune. M. Weisse’s new catalogue furnishes 
ample material for new maps; but the appearance 
of the admirable “ Atlas Céleste” of Bonn dis- 
penses with a similar work; and, indeed, the 
admirable “ Berlin Star Maps” which have done 
such good service are now superseded. 

A FRAGMENT of lower jaw of an insectivorous, 
and possibly marsupial mammal, associated with 
teeth, probably referable to Hyracotherium cuni- 
culus, and with the incisor tooth of a small 
pachyderm, have been found by Mr. A. Bott in 
the Woolwich and Reading beds. The fragment 
of lower jaw is of a most interesting character, 
and may prove to be that of a new genus of in- 
sectivorous mammalia. 

Bones of Bos lonygifrons, alleged to have been 
cut with flint implements, have been discovered by 
Mr. Geo. E. Roberts near Saffron Waldron. He 
will short!y describe them before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London. 

We hear that an important work, embodying 
new researches on the zoology of the Polar Seas, 
will be shortly published by Mr. T. Tate, son 
of the secretary to the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Field-Club. 

THE discovery of chipped implements of crystal- 
line quartz at Chanduy, near Guayaquil, in Ecuador, 
and their immediate description by one of the 
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secretaries of the Geographical Society, Mr. C. R. 
Markham, will, no doubt, form an interesting sub- 
ject of discussion amongst palw-anthropologists. 
There are very few implements of this material 
known to antiquaries, probably less than six in 
the classified collections. 

Mr. Curisty has presented to the Geological 
Society a slab of stalagmite, part of the floor of a 
cave recently pe a by M. Lartet and himself 
at Les Eyzies, in Dordogne. In it are cemented 
flint implements and bones of reindeer, and other 
animals. We understand that it will be exhibited 
at the next meeting (Dec. 2nd) of the Geological 
Society. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PaRIs. 


Academy of Sciences. Nov. 9. M. Chevreul.— 
Remark on a Note relative to the Restoration of 
Old Stained Glass printed in the Compte-Rendu 
of the preceding séance. 

M. Hermite.—On the Functions of Seven 
Letters. 

M. Le Verrier.—Communication relative to the 
Pyramid of Villejuif. 

M. Kuhlmann.—New Researches on the Pre- 
servation of Building and Ornamental Materials. 

M. Pouchet.—Observations made on Mont Blanc 
at an elevation of 14,800 feet. 

M. Persoz.—-Study of the Tungstates, and on 
the Equivalent of Tungsten. 

M. Fermond.—Organophytogenic Composition 
of Leaves. 

M. Chatin.—On some General Anatomical and 
Physiological Fact sobserved in the Cytinus; and 
on the Nutrition and Respiration of Parasite 
Plants. 

M. Dupré.—Application of the Dynamical 
Theory of Heat to the Discussion of M. Reg- 
nault’s Experiments on the Compressibility of 
Gases. 

M. Thoman.—On Integrals with Finite Differ- 
ences. 

M. Corenwinder.—Chemical Researches on the 
Banana of Brazil. 

M. de Caligny.—New Considerations on the 
Application of the Dynamical Theory of Heat to 
the Calculations of the Effects of the Water Com- 
pressors employed at Mont Cenis. 

M. Valin.—On Pattinsonage. 

M. Freytag.—On the Calculation of Sines. 

M. Caron.—On the Influence of Fluxes on the 
Composition of Manganese Founts. 

M. Mascart.—On the Ultra-Violet Rays. 

M. Scoutetten.—New Experiments on the Elec- 
tricity and Electro-motive Force of the Blood. 

M. Berthelot.—Action of Oxygen on Wine. 

M. Berthelot.—-On the Oxidation of Alcohols. 

M. Ridan.—On the Poisoning Principle of 
Coriaria myrtifolia. 





BERLIN. 


Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. August. 

Dove.—On the Compensations of Synchronous 
Meteorological Phenomena. 

Haussen.—On the History of the Agricultural 
System in Germany. 

Parthey.—On a Manuscript in the Vatican 
Library. 

Poggendorff.—On the Thermal Properties of 
Electric Sparks, 

Ehrenberg.—-A Contribution to our Knowledge 
of the Submarine Bank at the Southern Extremity 
of Afsica as a Cretaceous Rock containing Green 
Sand and Polythalami. 

Volckmann.—On Identical Spots in the Retina, 
communicated by M. du Bois Raymond. 





VIENNA. 


Imperial Academy of Sciences. Mathematical 
and Natural Science Section : — Handl. — The 
Crystalline Forms of some of the Salts of Sulphate 
of Phenyl. 

Reuss.—On Paragenesis of the Minerals found 
in the Metallic Veins of Pribram. 

Kanitz.—Contributions to the Chartography of 
the Principality of Servia. 

Ettingshausen.—An Account of the Recent 
Progress in the Discovery of Nature-Printing, 
and on the Application of the same to the Repre- 
sentation and Investigation of the Skeletons of 
the Flat Parts of Plants. 

Tschermak.—A Contribution to the History of 
the Formation of Amygdaloid. 

Steindachner.—Contributions to our Know- 
ledge of the Fossil Fishes of Austria. 

Hyrtl.—On Injections of the Kidneys of Verte- 





brate Animals, and the Results. 
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Tschermak.—On the Order of Formation of the errors in both catalogues. 


Minerals of some sorts of Granite. 
Zirkel.—Microscopico-lithological Studies. 
Winckler.—On some Formule for Reductions in 

Integral Calculations. 

Overbeck.—On Albuminous Urine caused by 

Stoppage of the Circulation of the Blood. 
Oppolzer.—Calculation of the Path of the 

Planet (64). 

Zawarykin.—The Origins of the Lymphatics in 
the Kidneys of Vertebrate Animals. 

Safarik.—Chemical Communications. 

Friesach.—On Evolution in Series. 

Mauthner.—On the Pathological Histology of 
the Human Cornea. 

Haidinger.—On the Aerolite which fell at 

Albareto in the year 1766, and which is now in 


| John Herschel refer 


the Imperial Mineralogical Collection; and on | 


Troilite. 

Wertheim.—A further Communication on Cony- 
drine. 

V. Littrow.—Physical Conjunctions of the 
Asteroids in the year 1863. 

Maly.—On the Compounds of Ammonium and 
Urie Acid. 

Stefun.—On the Propagation of Heat. 

Béhm.—Contributions toa further knowledge of 
Chlorophyll. 

Rollett.—On the Influence of the Discharge- 
current (Entladungs-strém) on the Blood. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society, Nov. 19. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair. W. Crookes, Esq., Pro- 
fessor Frederick Field, and J. Russell Hind, Esq., 
were admitted into the Society.—TueE following 
communications were read :—A general Catalogue 
of Nebule and Clusters of Stars for the year 1860, 
with precessions for 1880. By Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, Bart., F.R.S. This most important 
contribution to our astronomical literature con- 
tains all the nebule and clusters of stars which 
Sir John Herschel has been able to find described 
and identified in position sufficiently to warrant 
their insertion. The number of objects is no less 
than 5078, including—1l. 2508 observed by the 
late Sir Wm. Herschel, and already catalogued 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 2. Those in 
Messier’s list, numbering 102. 3. Those included 
by Auwers in his Verzeichniss neuer Nebelflecken, 
about 50, and those of Lacaille’s, which seem 
entitled to be recognised as such from the descrip- 
tions given of them. 4. Those pointed out by 
Lord Rosse (Phil. Trans. 1861.) 5. The nebule 
discovered by M. d’Arrest, and some few others 
described in various places. 6. Fifteen nebule 
communicated by Saslinee Bond, included in a 
supplementary list. The remainder, a goodly 
number, are those previously communicated to the 
Royal Society by Sir John Herschel in 1833, and 
those to be found catalogued in his Cape observa- 
tions. All these objects were in the first instance 
brought up to the common epoch, 1830—the 
reduction to 1800 of all the individual observa- 
tions by Miss Caroline Herschel, in the case of 
those discovered by Sir Wm. Herschel, being used. 
This reduction, arranged in the form of a 
catalogue of zones, together with the originals 
of all the sweeps in which the observations 
are contained, and a synoptic register of those 
of each nebula, in separate shects for reference 
with the original papers, as well as the whole 
series of Sir Wm. Herschel’s observations of 
Messier’s nebule, accompany the communi- 
cation. The places of the nebule have been 
first brought roughly up to 1860, the places 
thus obtained being used for computing the pre- 
cessions for 1880, by the application of which to 
the original places the final and exact places 
for 1860 should be obtained. This method 
renders the present catalogue available up to 1930 
at least. Unlike the original catalogues reduced 
from the “sweeps,” the one now presented to the 
Royal Society is arranged in the order of R.A., 
columns being given to show the general number, 
synonyms, references to original authorities, 
prec. in R.A., and the number of observa- 
tions on which this element depends, and the 
same set of columns for N.P.D. There are given, 
besides, brief descriptions of the objects and 
columns showing the number of times the object 
has been observed by Sir Wm. and Sir John Her- 
schel, and giving reference to engravings of the 
object where such exist. In these notes is also 
to be found a comparison of the present catalogue 
with that of Auwers before noticed, of the exist- 
ence of which the compiler was not aware until 
the catalogue had been arranged and copied. This 
comparison has been the means of correcting 
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| praise too much the vast degree of care evident in | 

| every particular of this great work, or to overesti- | 

able geome has been made towards the solution 
1 


mate its value to observational astronomers. Upon 
the conclusion of the communication, the President 


of t 


_ congratulated the Royal Society upon having Sir | 


John Herschel once 
briefly to some points of 
his catalogue. 

“Note on Kinone.” 
LL.D., F.R.S.— The author commenced _ by 
stating that the easy and perfect transformation 
of beta-phenylene-diamine into kinone, pointed 
out in a former communication, induced him to 
examine the action of oxidizing agents upon other 
derivatives of the phenyl-series. 


ain among them; and Sir | 


By A. W. Hofmann, | 





It is impossible to | even been able to offer a hypothesis, and the 


enesis of this well-defined triamine from aniline 
still to be traced. Since that time consider- 


is problem. Some of the observations 
already submitted to the Royal Society will 
doubtiess help to untie this knot. Nevertheless, 
many doubtful points still remain to be cleared 
up, and it was found desirable, for the better eluci- 
dation of the subject, to investigate simultaneously 
several of the other artificial organic colouring 
matters, in order to trace if possible analogies of 


_ composition and constitution in these substances, 


which, it was permitted to hope, would throw 


Aniline, when | 


submitted to the action of a mixture of peroxide of | 
manganese and sulphuric acid, furnishes very | 


appreciable quantities of kinone, which sublimes, 
the residue containing the sulphates of ammonium 
and manganese. The experiment succeeds much 
better with benzidine. On heating the mixture of 


kinone are instantaneously evolved, which condense 
in the receiver into magnificent yellow needles. 
The quantity of kinone thus obtained corresponds 
to the amount of benzidine employed, 
C,, H,, N,+H, 0+0,=2C, H,O,+2H, N. 
ae — 4 


Benzidine. Kinone. 

The transformation of aniline into kinone very 
naturally suggested the idea of examining the 
behaviour of these two bodies with one another. 
The action of kinone upon aniline is represented 
by the following equation :— 

2C, H, N+3C, H,0,=C,, H,, N:0.+2C,H, 0,. 

— ad L ws ('*%* ee ad 
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Brown crystals. Hydrokinone, 
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Aniline, Kinone. 
The study of this reaction has induced Dr. Hof- 
mann to repeat an experiment mentioned by M. 
Hesse in his beautiful researches on the kinone 
group*. By submitting aniline to the action 
of chloranile (tetrachlorkinone), M. Hesse ob- 
tained a compound crystallizing in reddish- 
brown scales, represented by the formula 

_ (CoHs)s V_ 
C,, H;, Cl,O, N,=(C, Cl, Ua)"s N;. 
6 
A somewhat complicated expression which Dr. 
Hofmann cannot confirm. In studying the action 
of chloranile upon aniline, were observed all the 
phenomena described by M. Hesse ; the compound 
formed had all the properties which he assigns to 
it, but was found on analysis to contain about 2 
per cent. of carbon less than he had observed. 
The substance examined contained 
. Saee.. pa. 
Cis His Cl, Np O,=(Ce Cla On)'’s S Nye 
H, ») 
The is the formula of the kinone derivative with 
two atoms of hydrogen replaced bychlorine. The 
action of chloranile on aniline is therefore, in a 
measure, analogous to that of kinone. 


40, H, N,+C, Cl, O,=C,, H,,Cl, N, 0,+2C, H, N, HCl 
cnet Neetgenel -\eoe oul cinssiduhis sitiasctel! 


Aniline. Chloranile. Hydrochlorate 
of aniline, 


The formula proposed to be substituted for that 
of M. Hesse is supported by the result obtained 
in studying the deportment of chloranile under 
the influence of ammonia. Toluidine furnishes, 
both with kinone and chloranile, analogous com- 
pounds. The higher percentage of carbon observed 
by M. Hesse may possibly find a satisfactory 
explanation in the contamination with toluidine 
of the aniline which has served for his experi- 
ments. Commercial aniline invariably contains 
more or less toluidine. . 

The two next commtnications from Dr. Hof- 
mann relating to the continuation of his researches 
in colouring matters derived from coal tar are of 


| great practical importance and scientific interest. 


They will appear in full in the forthcoming num- 
ber of Proceedings ; we shall, therefore deal with 
them as briefly as possible in this place :—I. “On 
Aniline-yellow.” By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., 
F.R.S.—In a short paper previously submitted to 
the Royal Society the author described a few ex- 
periments on the remarkable new colouring mat- 
ters derived from aniline, which of late have 
attracted such general attention. This paper had 
more particular reference to aniline-crimson, the 
industrial production of which, in the hands of 
Mr. E. Nicholson, has reached so high a degree 
of perfection that the analysis of this compound 
and of its numerous salts presented no serious 
difficulty. But the problem was not solved by 
establishing the formula of rosaniline and its salts : 
by far the more important obstacles remained to 
be conquered, the molecular constitution of rosani- 
line, on which at that time Dr. Hofmann had not 





* Ann. Chem. Pharm. cxiv., p. 307. 
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this base with the oxidizing agents, torrents of | 





some light upon the principal subject of the 
inquiry. Dr. Hofmann proceeds first to give an 
account of this series of experiments with the 
description of yellow colouring matter which is 
obtained as a secondary production in the manufac- 
ture of rosaniline. ‘ It is well known that, even in 
the most successful operation, and whatever the 
process of preparation may be, the rosaniline pro- 
duced is only a percentage of the aniline employed. 
Together with the crimson-colour a large propor- 
tion of a resinous substance of feebly basic pro- 
perties is formed, the generally ill-defined charac- 
ters of which have hitherto baffled all attempts at 
a thorough investigation. This mixture contains 
nevertheless several individual compounds, which 
may be extracted with boiling water, and subse- 
quently separated by treatment with reagents. 
Mr. E. C. Nicholson has thus isolated a magnifi- 
cent yellow colouring matter. Considerable quan- 
tities of this interesting body Mr. Nicholson, 
with his usual liberality, has placed at my dis- 
»0sal, for which my best thanks are due to him. 
he yellow colouring matter, for which, on account 

of the splendid golden-yellow tint it imparts to 
wool and silk, and in order to record its origin, I 
propose the name of chrysaniline, presents itself” 
in the form of a finely divided yellow powder, 

closely resembling freshly precipitated doimais 
of lead, perfectly uncrystalline, scarcely soluble in 
water, which it just colours, easily soluble in 
alcohol and in ether. This compound is a well- 
defined organic base, which forms with the acids 
two series of crystallized saline compounds. The 
most characteristic salts of chrysaniline are the 
nitrates, more especially the mononitrate, which is 
difficultly soluble in water, and crystallizes with 
facility. It was from this compound, purified by 
half-a-dozen crystallizations, that I have prepared 
the chrysaniline for analysis. An aqueous solu- 
tion of the pure nitrate decomposed with ammonia 
yields the chrysaniline in a state of perfect purity. 
The analysis of this substance, dried at 100°, has 
furnished results which may be translated into the 
formula 

Cyo H,, Ns. 

This expression is corroborated by the examination 
of several salts, more especially the beautiful com- 
pound which this base produces with hydrochloric 
acid.” 

Dr. Hofmann next deals with the hydro- 
chlorate, the nitrates, and the sulphate of this 
body. The composition of chrysaniline places 
this substance in immediate juxtaposition with 
rosaniline and leucaniline. These three triamines 
simply differ by the amount of hydrogen which 
they contain. 

Chrysaniline 
Rosaniline .  . Coo Hie Ns 
Leucaniline. . . «+. Coo Hy, Ns 


Chrysaniline is monacid or diacid; rosaniline 
monacid or triacid, but with essentially monacid 
predilections ; leucaniline forms exclusively tri- 
atomic compounds. The formula of chrysaniline 
suggests the possibility of transforming this 
substance into rosaniline and leucaniline, or of 

roducing chrysaniline from  rosaniline or 
loncesiliian. Up to the present moment this 
transformation has not been experimentally 
accomplished. The constitution and genesis 
of chrysaniline remain to be made out. ni- 
line, it will be remembered, forms, in addition 
to its ordinary monatomic compounds, a series 
of triatomic salts, which are more soluble and 
comparatively colourless. Dr. Hofmann has failed 
in his endeavours to prepare similar compounds 
with the triphenylic derivative of rosaniline. 
After referring to the action of reducing agents 
upon triphenylic rosaniline, the transformation of 
aniline-red into aniline-blue is next dealt with. “ A 
lively imagination might feel tempted to specu- 
late on the relation between colour and composi- 
tion; but there are other questions claiming more 
immediately the attention of the experimentalist. 
Up to the present moment chemists were unac- 
quainted with a method of phenylation. The 
chloride, bromide, and iodide of the phenyl-series 
have been but imperfectly studied; but we are 
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sufficiently acquainted with them to know that 
they are far from possessing the plastic character 
of the corresponding compounds of the methyl 
and ethyl-series, which confers such value upon 
these substances as po of research. We are 
unable to substitute phenyl for hydrogen by rr 
cesses borrowed from the experience gathered in 
experimenting with the ordinary alcohols, Di- 
phenylamine and triphenylamine are substances 
existing at present only in the conception of the 
chemist. It was reserved for the peculiar, almost 
instinctive, mode of experimenting belonging to 
industry to fill up this blank.”’ The transformation 
of rosaniline into aniline-blue suggests other 
questions. Does it simply involve an _ inter- 
change between the hydrogen and phenyl atoms, 
or does the rosaniline molecule lose ammonia, 
which is replaced by aniline? Dr. Hofmann at 
peer is unable to answer this question, 
out records the following experiments as materials 
towards the solution of the problem. After 
referring to methylic, ethylic, and amylic de- 
rivatives of rosaniline, Dr. Hofmann remarks :— 
“The facts elicited by the study of the action of 
iodide of ethyl upon rosaniline open a new field 
of research, which promises a harvest of results. 
The question very naturally suggests itself, whe- 
ther the substitution for hydrogen in rosaniline of 
redicals other than methyl, ethyl, and amyl, may 
not possibly give rise to colours differing from 
blue ? and whether chemistry may not ultimately 
teach us systematically to build up colouring 
molecules, the particular tint of which we may 
predict with the same certainty with which we 
at present anticipate the boiling-point and other 
physical geotee of the compounds of our 
theoretical conceptions? This idea appears to 
have floated in the mind of M. E. Kopp when, 
with remarkable sagacity, he concluded his paper 
on aniline-red* in the following terms :—‘ The 
hydrogen of this substance being replaceable also 
by methyl, ethyl, and amyl, &c., we may antici- 
pate the existence of a numerous series of com- 
pounds, all belonging to the same type, and which 
might constitute colouring matters either red, or 
violet, or blue.’ Conceptions which only two 
years ago appeared little more than a scientific 
dream are now in the very act of accomplish- 
ment. Dr. Hofmann proposes to continue these 
researches, and intends in a later communication 
to submit to the Royal Society the results obtained 
in the study of two other colouring matters derived 
from rosaniline—viz., aniline-green and aniline- 
violet.” 

II. “On Aniline-blue.” By A. W. Hofmann, 
LL.D., F.R.S8.--Among the several stages which 
mark the development of the industry of coal-tar 
colours, the discovery of the transformation of 
aniline-red into aniline-blue will always hold a 
prominent position. This transition, for the first 
time observed by MM. Girard and De Laire, two 
young French chemists of M. Pelouze’s Laboratory, 
und subsequently matured by MM. Persoz, De 
Laynes, and Salyétat, has become the foundation 
of an enormous industrial production, which, 
having received a powerful impulse by MM. Renard 
Lirothers and Franc in France, and more recently 
by Messrs. Simpson, Maule, and Nicholson in this 
country, bas rapidly attained to proportions of 
colossal magnitude. The transformatien of 
uniline-red into aniline-blue is accomplished by a 
process of great simplicity, and consists, briefly 
expressed, in the treatment at a high temperature 
of rosaniline with an excess of aniline. The mode. 
of this treatment is by no means indifferent. 
Rosaniline itself cannot in this manner conveni- 
ently be converted into the blue colouring matter ; 
the transformation is, however, easily accom- 
plished by heating rosaniline salts with aniline, 
or, vice versd, rosaniline with salts of aniline. 
Again, the nature of the acids with which the 
bases are ‘combined is by no means without influ- 
ence upon the result of the operation ; manufac- 
turers give a decided preference to organic acids, 
such as ucetic or benzoic acids. MM. Girard and 
De Laire, whose names are so intimately associ- 
ated with the development of the new colour 
industry, have pointed out that the passage from 
red to blue is attended by an evolution of torrents 
of ammonia; and Mr. Nicholson, who combines 
the genius of the manufacturer with the habits of 
the scientific inquirer, has ascertained that the 
blue colouring matter is invariably a saline com- 

ound of a base itself colourless, like rosaniline. 
ut the relations between the two colourless bases, 
and consequently the nature of the reaction by 
which rosaniline is converted into the blue colour- 
ing matter, had hitherto remained unknown. It 
is the elucidation of this question which Dr. Hof- 
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mann has undertaken, having received a supply of | fossils which were the subject of the paper, and 


the chloride from Mr. Nicholson. After describing 


which had been sent to England by M. Corn. de 


the hydrochlorate, Dr. Hofmann remarks :—‘“‘ The Groot. Of sixteen determinable species, only 


separation of the base from the hydrochlorate 
ges no difficulty. This salt dissolves in alco- 
olic ammonia, giving rise to a wine-yellow solu- 
tion. This liquid contains the base in a free state, 
together with chloride of ammonium. On ebulli- 
tion the blue colour reappears, the salt being 
reproduced with evolution of ammonia. Addition 
of water, on the other hand, produces a white or 
greyish precipitate, consisting of triphenylic rosa- 
niline. The best mode of procuring this compound 
in a state fit for analysis is to pour the concen- 
trated solution of the hydrochlorate in ammonia- 
cal alcohol into water, when the base separates 
as a curdy mass, which soon collects upon the 
surface of the liquid. During the process of wash- 
ing, and especially of drying, even in vacuo, the 
greyish powder generally assumes a blue tint. 
The vacuum-dry substance, when exposed to 100°, 
assumes a deep brown colour, which it retains on 
cooling; at 100° it slightly fuses, but does not 
change weight. Analysis assigns to this base the 
composition which corresponds to that of the 
hydrochlorate previously examined—namely, 

Cy, Hss Ns O=Cao Hie (Co Hs)5 Nz, HO. 
Triphenylic rosaniline is thus seen to separate from 
its saline combinations in the state of hydrate, 
exactly like rosaniline itself. I have endeavoured 
to obtain further confirmation of these results by 
the analysis of several salts of tryphenylic rosani- 
line. The following salts were submitted to 
analysis :— 

Hydrobromate, 
Cy, Hy,N; Br =Cyo Hy. (Co Hs)3, Ns, HBr. 
Hydriodate. 


Cys HygNs I =Cao Hye (Co Hs), Ns, HI. 


Nitrate. 
Cys Hyg N,Os =Coo Hic (C,H;), Ns, HNO. 
Sulphate. 


_Cao Hie (Co Hs)s Na 2H? 
Cro Hos No SO.= G0) 18 (Cy Hida Nod HS 80% 


Geological Society, Nov. 18. Professor A. 
C. Ramsay, President, in the chair. Charles 
Tylor, Esq., F.L.S., was elected a Fellow.—TuHE 
following communications were read :—1. “ On 
the Fossil Corals of the West Indies.’ Part 
II. By P. Martin Duncan, M.B. This com- 
munication embodied the second part of the 
author’s researches on the Fossil Corals of the 
West Indies (the first part having been read 
before the Society last session), and consisted 
chiefly of a description of corals returned to the 
Society’s Museum by Mr. Lonsdale soon after the 
reading of the first part. Some portions of these 
descriptions were stated to have been taken from 
an unpublished MS. by Mr. Lonsdale, now in the 


‘Society’s Library, with the permission of that 


gentleman, such quotations having been duly 
indicated. The predominance of simple fossil 
corals in San Domingo, and their complete absence 
in Antigua, were pointed out ; and it was remarked 
that the same kind of distribution occurs at the 
present day, pedunculated compound forms being 
very common around the northern Antilles, but 
rare around the north-eastern, although the corals 
are mostly of different genera to those found in 
the fossil state. The author concluded with some 
remarks on the physical conditions of the Miocene 
period in the West Indies, observing that the 
Nivaje shales and associated deposits are the 
remains of an ancient barrier-reef, and giving an 
analytical table of the affinities of the species, in 
which it was shown that the Pacific and East 
Indian element greatly preponderated. 2. “ Notes 
to accompany some Fossils from Japan.” By 
Captain ock. Communicated by Sir R. 1. 
Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S. There having been 
no geologist attached to the late surveying 
expedition of H,M.8. Dove, the commander of 
that vessel endeavoured to repair the consequent 
loss to science, so far as his professional duties 
would allow, by collecting fossils, and by record- 
ing their localities and the circumstances under 
which they were found. The specimens were 
presented to the Geological Society through Sir 
R. I. Murchison; and this paper contained all 
the information respecting their occurrence which 
Captain Bullock had been enabled to obtain. 
3. “On some Miocene Mollusca from Mount 
Séla, in the Island of Java.” By H. M. Jenkins, 
Esq., F.G.S. With a Description of a new Coral 
from the same locality, and a Note on the Scindian 
Fossil Corals; by P. Martin Duncan, M.B., F.G.S. 
A short notice of the scanty literature of Javan 
geology having been given, the author described 
briefly the geological and physical features of the 
Mount-Séla district, and miade some general 
observations on, and gave descriptions of, the 





| three (or nineteen per cent.) are now known to 
exist, the remainder being new species; but Mr, 
Jenkins showed that the fossils were probably 
more recent than this small percentage of living 
species would appear to indicate, in consequence 
of there having occurred an emigration eastwards 
of at least a part of the Southern- and Middle- 
European Miocene and Eocene fauna. This emi- 
gration was proved by the identity of many species 
which occur fossil in the European Miocene, and 
now exist in the Eastern seas, and also by certain 
genera being represented in that formation and the 
Eocene, and confined in the living state to the 
Indo-Pacific region. One of the Javan species 
being closely related to Vicarya Vernewilit from 
Scinde, the author was induced to investigate the 
claims of the Nummulitic formation of India to 
be considered altogether of Eocene date; and he 
inferred that there was a probability of some of 
the beds belonging to a less remote period. This 
inference was supported by Dr. Duncan in a note 
upon the Scindian fossil Corals, many of which 
(unnamed by M. Haime) were shown to have 
Miocene and recent, but not Eocene affinities. 
Mr. Jenkins next referred to the diminutive 
character of many of these Javan fossils, and then 
reviewed the opinions of former writers upon the 
Tertiary formation of that island, coming to the 
conclusion that the Mount-Séla shells were pro- 
bably of late Miocene date, and that the plants 
described by Dr. Goeppert were probably newer 
than the Eocene. The fossil Coral from Mount 
Séla was shown by Dr. Duncan in a note to this 
paper to be aliied to Astreaa quadrangularis, 
Edwards and Haime, the habitat of which is un- 
known.—The following donations to the Society’s 
Museum were exhibited :—A. Wollaston’s Reflect- 
ing Goniometer, presented by L. Horner, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P.G.8. A collection of rock-specimens 
from the region of the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude, presented by H. Bauerman, Esq., F.G.S. 





Philological, Novy. 21. Professor Key, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Henry Bradshaw, Esq., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Dr. Sharp, 
Principal of the College, Huddersfield; and J. C. 
Brown, Esq., late of the Indian Civil Service—were 
elected Members of the Society.—A MEMORIAL 
to the University of Cambridge, praying for the 
establishment of a professorship of Sanskrit there, 
was adopted by the meeting. Mr. H. T. Parker 
of Ladbrooke Villas~an American gentleman re- 
siding here—presented to the Society a volume of 
especial interest to those concerned in the Society’s 
Proposed New English Dictionary—namely, a 
folio volume containing Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” and Sir Matthew Hales’s “ Pleas of 
the Crown,” marked by Samuel Johnson for his 
dictionary-clerks to copy extracts from. No mis- 
take is there as to the words the old man wanted 
—three heavy scores in the fair broad margin, and 
the initial of the word with a dash through it, 
call the clerk’s attention to the passage; while a 
tick at the beginning and end of it and a line 
under the word show of what extent the passage is 
to be, and what the catchword is. A comparison of 
the passages scored with the dictionary shows the 
great lexicographer must have had several ex- 
tracts under his eye for many of his words, and 
used the ene or two which he thought the best. 
The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Parker for his very valuable and interesting 
present. The paper read was “On the English 
Genitive,’ by Mr. Serjeant Manning, Q.C. The 
paper being a complete treatise, the ninth chapter 
only was read, in which the Serjeant endeavoured 
to refute Johnson’s theory that our modern Eng- 
lish possessive ’s is the abbreviation of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive -es. Basing his argument on the 
use of his in the later MS. of Layamon (about 1300 
A.D.), printed by Sir F. Madden, the writer showed 





that Ais was used for both numbers and all genders. 
He contended that this Ais was not the posses- 
sive of he, but an autocthonous product of 
English soil—though paralleled by German and 


_ other nations’ use of its equivalent—and that there 
was no contradiction in applying it to feminines 
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and plurals. The paper was hotly opposed by 
the Early English and comparative scholars pre- 
sent. The former urged that the use of the 
genitival es or is in many nouns was continuous 
till ’s took their place, and that the autocthonous 
his arose from ignorant scribes not understanding 
that the is was the genitival ending, and writing 
it in most manuscripts apart from the noun. 
Then came some semi-clever scribes and put on 
the h, thinking the is was a misspelling of the 
possessive of he. The comparative philologist, of 
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il 


course, said that there was no Ais in Sanskrit or 
Greek, Latin, &c., that the English genitival s had 
the same origin as the same s in other languages, 
and was prepositional. Nevertheless, as the 

aper contained a historical review of the theories 
held in England on the subject and the arguments 
in support of them, together with a notice of some 
uses of the English genitive generally unremarked, a 
hope was expressed that the paper might beprinted, 
though it was toolongfor the Society’s Transactions. 





Numismatic Society. Nov.19. W.S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The Rev. J. H. 
Marsden, B.D., and E. K. Lidderdale, Esq., 
were duly elected Members of the Society.— 
THs Rev. J. Pollexfen exhibited a small brass 
coin, supposed to be of Avitus; also a coin 
of Carausius, with the §8’s on the obverse le- 
gend turned the wrong way; and a penny of 
Charles, of the same type and legend as those 
of James, which are so common.—The Rev. A. 
Pownall exhibited a coin of Ethelstan, found in 
the parish of Bulwich, Northamptonshire.—Mr. 
Vaux exhibited a cast of a medal of John Kendal, 
with the title ‘‘ Turco-peilerius,” and the date 
1480; also a cast of a silver Persian tetradrachm, 
with the type of the galley, the peculiarity con- 
sisting in the fact that the galley has a sail.—Mr. 
Madden read a communication from W. Airy, 
Esq., relative to a find of coins in the Isle of 
Wight ; also from W. Buttery, Esq., on a leaden 
medal found in 1856 in the hands of a skeleton 
in Milford Church, Hants.—Mr. Madden read a 
paper, communicated by Dr. Rapp of Bonn, “ On 
a coin of Nemausus, on which Marcus Vipsanius 
Agrippa is represented with a beard.” —Mr. Vaux 
read a paper, communicated by E. Thomas, Esq., 
“On the Bactrian Alphabet,’ in which he claimed 
for some of the characters which occur upon the 
coins an Indian rather than a Pheenician origin. 


Society of Arts, Nov. 25. Samuel Gregson, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair.—TnE paper read was 
“On the Australian Colonies, their Condition, 
Resources, and Prospects,’’ by Sir Charles Nichol- 
son, Bart. After touching on the foundation and 
early history of these colonies, the author traced 
their rapid progress up to the present time, con- 
trasting the condition of Australia in January 
1788, when the first settlers arrived there, with 
that at the present time. A group of men, 
women, and children were then encamped on the 
shores of a wide bay, hemmed in by the margin 
of a sombre forest. Despair, repentance, hope, 
must alternately have agitated the breasts of many 
seated on that lonely strand; but in seventy-five 
short years the 1100 people had grown into a 
community of 1,300,000 souls. The weary voyage 
which then occupied seven or eight months 
could now be accomplished in as many weeks. 
The morass surrounding the shores of Botany 
Bay, on the margin of which for a few 
days they first encamped, was now within the 
sound and sight of a splendid city, mustering 
100,000 inhabitants, and containing within its 
precincts many of the attributes of a rich and 
luxurious capital. It was a singular fact that the 
first portion of land cleared from the indigenous 
timber was that selected sixty years afterwards as 
the sight of a magnificent pile of buildings for 
the first university established in Australia. It 
seemed a striking and a happy coincidence that 
the supply of the material element for the suste- 
nance of the physical body should thus become 
the antetype of that higher provision for the in- 
tellectual wants and moral requirements of the 
race that was so soon to follow. The convict 
question was referred to—a hope being expressed 
that the imperial government would so mould its 
policy as not needlessly to provoke a feeling of 
hostility and determined resistance on almost the 
only single question in which any possible dif- 
ference can arise between England and her 
southern dependencies. In drawing attention to 
the immense extent of country included in these 
colonies, the author referred to the varied cha- 
racter of the climate, and consequently the im- 
mense variety of products. In intertropical Aus- 
tralia, cotton, sugar, rice, and all the ordinary 
fruits and vegetable productions of India, tropical 
Africa, and America, might be readily raised. 
In the regions immediately to the south, and with 
the climate of Morocco and Spain, the plantain, 
vine, orange, pomegranate, and a great variety of 
fruits indigenous to China would thrive luxu- 
riantly, whilst still further to the south wheat and 
all the cereals of Central Europe found appropriate 
habitats. Few portions of the earth were more 
favourably situated. The lesser and northern 
half was within the torrid zone, the southern and 
larger section within the temperate zone. Although 


stretching eleven miles within the tropics, the 
climate was tempered by the insular character of 
the land, and was most healthy, malarious fevers 
being unknown. The author described the 
geographical and geological character of the 





country, and then proceeded to notice its various 
animal, vegetable, and mineral productions. The 
principal exports were gold, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, silver and antimony, copper and coal. Iron 
ore, which exists in unlimited quantities, associated 
| with coal, was at the present moment valueless 
_ from the cost of labour necessarily incurred in its 
| production. Wool, hides, tallow, bark for tan- 
| ning, copper, and coal, constitute, with the pre- 
| cious metal, the great exports. Amongst products 
| that may hereafter be raised, and in relation to 
| which the most sanguine expectations were 


formed, might be mentioned cotton. ‘The plant 
itself would grow with amazing rapidity, and, 
| from the absence of frosts in the northern parts of 
Queensland, would become perennial, and was 
now looked forward to as likely to be a profitable 
investment of both labour and capital. So great was 
the anxiety to encourage its cultivation, in both 
New South Wales and Queensland, that the 
government of each of these colonies has offered 
bounties for its production. The first consign- 
ment that reached England a few wecks fgo netted 
2s. 6d. per lb., which, with the bounty of 10d. per 
lb., would yield to the producer a rate equal to 
3s. 4d. per lb. Other uadinonmantn, in the shape 
of free grants of land, were also held out, with the 
view o fstimulating the enterprise. There could 
be no question that the Australian colonies are 
capable of producing this great staple to any 
extent if they can command the requisite amount 
of labour. After speaking of the healthy charac- 
ter of these colonies as evidenced by the vital 
statistics, the author pointed out the advantages to 
the emigrant, and indicated the qualifications 
requisite to ensure success. 





Royal Institute of British Architects. Nov. 16. 
Mr. Thos. L. Donaldson, President, in the chair.— 
Arter the transactions of the preliminary business, 
the President read a brief obituary notice of Mr. 
J. B. Bunning, late architect to the Corporation 
of London, of whom the learned President spoke 
as having, in the many works in the city with 
which his name was associated, combined the 


in the designs he carried out. The President also 
took occasion to refer to the recent decease of Mr. 
William Cubitt as one of the heads of that class 
with whom, as architects, they were so intimately 
associated—viz., the builders. Allusions were 
made as to the great works carried out by him, in 
conjunction with his brother Thornas, at Pimlico, 
and by himself personally in Belgravia and in the 
Isle of Dogs, where he has left behind him, in the 
palatial residences of Eaton Place, and in the less 
pretentious buildings of Cubitt’s Town, monu- 
ments of individual enterprise which, for extent 
and utilitarian character, have rarely, if ever, been 
excelled ;—to the judicious exercise of that spirit of 
enterprise Mr. Cubitt’s great success in life was 
attributable.—Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., then read 
a paper entitled “Some Account of the Professional 
Life and Character of the late Professor C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A., Fellow and late President 
R.1.B.A.”’ Mr. Smirke commenced his observa- 
tions by remarking that he felt flattered by the 
invitation to read a memoir of their departed 
colleague to the Institute ; and he could not app! y 
himself to a more grateful subject. Of the outlines 
of his life he had the most ample materials; but 
to fill up the details required an abler pencil than 
his own. All he could attempt to do was to refer 
to some of the salient features of his character, 
and to point to some of the more striking works 


friend furnished a guide both for themselves and 


Charles Robert Cockerell was the second son of Mr. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, an eminent member of 
the profession. The subject of this memoir was 
born in the year 1788. Upto the age of fourteen 
he was educated in a private school, at which 
riod he entered the Westminster School, where 

e remained till he attained the age of seventeen, 
when he entered his father’s office, to engage in the 
study and practice of architecture. During the 
four or five years that he remained as a pupil with 
his father, he displayed his ability as an accom- 
plished draughtsman. In early life Mr. Cockerell 
was introduced to his (Mr. Smirke’s) brother, Sir 
Robert Smirke ; and the closest infimacy existed 
between them up to the time of Mr. Cockerell’s 
death. In 1809 Mr. Cockerell, then about twenty- 
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higher branches of architectural skill with utility | 
| the architect. The death of Mr. Elmes in 1851 


of this great artist and ornament of the profession ; | 
and, in this respect, the biography of their late | 


those whom they wished to direct. The late Mr. | hi 
him, and now presented to their view. A critical 


| 








} 
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Smirke in the erection of a new theatre at Covent 
Garden; and in those days it was regarded as a 
great feat to get that work completed within a 
period of ten months. In 1810 Mr. Cockerell 
commenced his professional studies on the Conti- 
nent, these were attended with the most brilliant 
results. His accomplished mind and lively and 
engaging manners gained him many friends; but 
he chiefly sought the friendship of fellow-labourers 
of congenial tastes and pursuits in the cultivation 
of classic art. During a period of eight years Mr. 
Cockerell was absent from England, during which 
time he twice thoroughly explored Greece, includ- 
ing the islands so glorious in history and art ; and 
in 1817 he returned home to receive the congratu- 
lations of his many friends. It was at this period 
that Mr. Cockerell started on the path of his pro- 
fessional life. Mr. Smirke then proceeded to 
enumerate some of the principal works on which 
the talents of Mr. Cockerell were bestowed, and 
remarked that probably his highest distinction 
and European reputation were due to his archwo- 
logical labours ; but he would first regard him in 
his character as an architect. Antiquarian re- 
searches occupied a considerable portion of his 
early life, and for some years after his return to 
England it was with him a “labour of love” to 
work out the results of those researches. Among 
his earlier works were the designs for the Literary 
and Philosophical Institution at Bristol, a drawing 
of which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1821, this was marked by the purity of detail which 
distinguished all his subsequent works. He was 
next engaged in the erection of a mansion for the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood ; and, at the 
time of the formation of Regent Street, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for the display of his talents 
in street architecture, exemplified by Hanover 
Chapel, which attracted much attention for origin- 
ality of style, the National Mausoleum in Edin- 
burgh, and the building for the Westminster 
Institution in the Strand. Mr. Cockerell’s ap- 
pointment as surveyor to the Bank of England 
opened out to him a wider sphere. The dividend 
office in that establishment was one of his most 
happy conceptions, though, in obedience to the 
law of change, the whole has since been obliterated. 
His next works were the London and Westminster 
Fire Office and the Sun Fire Office, the former of 
which was deserving of study, as it was evident 
that a great deal of care was bestowed upon it by 


led to Mr. Cockereil’s appointment to complete 
the St. George’s Hall at Liverpool. The exterior 
of that structure had been mainly completed by 
Mr. Elmes, but the finishing of the interior was 
the work of Mr. Cockerell, which occupied his 
anxious attention for four or five years—a work 
which was characterized by the greatest artistic 
elegance ; and they saw in the tympanum of that 
building, designed by Mr. Cockerell, an instance 
of his refined taste in the sister art of sculpture. 
Speaking of the honours which attended the course 
of Mr. Cockerell, it was stated that, in 1829, he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Academy ; 
in 1833, he succeeded the late Sir Jolin Soane as 
architect to the Bank of England; in 1836, he 
was elected a full member of the Royal Academy ; 
and in 1840, was appointed Professor of Archi- 
tecture in that institution, which office he held 
till the year 1857, greatly to the benefit of his 
pupils. As president of this Institute in 1860-1, 
he was the first to receive the honour of the 
award of her Majesty’s gold medal; and his 
name would ever be held on its records as one 
of its most honoured and respected members. 
Ilis great merits were also recognised on the 
Continent. He was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour of France, a member of St. Luke’s at 
Rome, and a member of the Royal Academies of 
Dresden, Vienna, and Denmark. Mr. Smirke 
particularly invited the attention of the members 
to the admirable and valuable legacy of beautiful 


drawings which Mr. Cockerell had left behind 


one years of age, was associated with Sir Robert 


notice of those drawings, he said, would be out of 
place, as he was not addressing tyros, to whom 
the beauty of those works required to be ex- 
plained. He trusted that an exhibition of such 
artistic excellence would have a lasting effect on 
the studies of the rising members of the pro- 
fession. In those drawings they combined the 
works of the archwologist and the architect. In 
adverting to the services which Mr. Cockerell had 
rendered to the former science, Mr. Smirke alluded 
to his discoveries of A®geanic sculptures in 1841, 
without any aid from the Government, at a time 
when the disturbed state of Greece made such a 
pursuit hazardous. That this country had failed 
to be the possessor of those treasures of ancient 


art was, he said, to be deplored, and he explained 
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the circumstances under which they had passed 
into the hands of a foreign country. Hering 
spoken at length of Mr. Cockerell’s researches 
in Sicily, Syracuse, Greece, and Italy, his visit 
to the seven churches of Asia Minor, and the 
admirable drawings which illustrated those re- 
searches, together with his great work on the 
Temples of Agina and Phigaleia; having also 
sketched the merits of Mr. Cockerell as a writer— 
the same spirit of refinement characterizing alike 
his writings and his drawings—Mr. Smirke con- 
cluded by remarking that, if occasion required it, 
he could open the penetralia of Mr. Cockerell’s 
private life, and could speak of his universal kind- 
ness of disposition, the warmth and enduring 
character of his friendships, and the generosity of 
his heart ; but panegyric on such a subject was un- 
necessary, as those who were best acquainted with 
him could most appreciate those qualities of mind 
and heart which gained for him a larger sphere of 
friendships than usually fell to the lot of man. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Nov.17. J. R. 
McLean, Esq., V.P., in the chair—THeE paper 
read was on the “ Duty of the Cornish Pumping 
Engines,” by Mr. W. Morshead, junior. It ap- 
peared from a tabular statement prepared by the 
proprietor of McLean’s Engine Reporter, for the 
years 1841 to 1860 inclusive, that the average duty 
of these engines had fallen off from 68 millions in 
1844 to 52 millions in 1860, or 25 per cent. ; also 
that less interest was now felt in the performance 
of these engines, as, while fifty were reported in 
1841, only fifteen were reported in 1858 and 
twenty-five in 1860. Although the nominal or 
reported duty showed this marked diminution, it 
was was not asserted that there had been an actual 
falling off to the extent thus indicated; for the 
duty paper did not take into account the quality 
of the coal, which was certainly inferior to that 
used twenty years ago; besides which the present 
practice of sinking the engine shaft, for the whole, 
or part of its depth, in an inclined direction upon 
the course of the lode, must have tended to in- 
crease the friction of the pitwork ; and the mines 
were also deeper than formerly. Nor was expan- 
sion of steam adopted to so great an extent now 
as it was some years ago; it was then carried 
further than was compatible with safety, as was 
evidenced by the repeated breakages of the main 
rod, the piston rod, and the other principal parts 
of the engine. But, after allowing for all these 
legitimate causes of the falling off of duty, it was 
thought that the average duty of the county is 
still at least ten millions below what it should be. 
The author next examined the causes of this 
decline, and then discussed the means by which 
it might be remedied. The primary cause he 
believed to be the indifference of the mine pro- 
prietors to the performances of the engines. So 
many accidents attended the use of high steam, 
cut off at an carly part of the stroke, that economy 
of fuel came to be regarded as synonymous with 
repeated breakages ; but it was quite possible to 
raise the duty considerably above the present 
average without resorting to an undue rate of 
expansion. This might be accomplished by a 
more perfect and extended system of reporting 
the engines, and by a new form of duty paper 
embracing the following additional items :—First, 
that the load upon the piston should be taken 
from an indicator diagram, and from the load 
thus ascertained the duty should be computed, 
the difference between the load upon the piston 
and the weight of water actually lifted, that is 
the loss by the friction of the pitwork, &c., being 
placed in a separate column. Secondly, that the 
part of the stroke at which the steam was cut off, 
as well as the vacuum obtained, should be stated 
opposite each engine. Thirdly, that a notice of 
the quality of the coal used, as far as it could be 
ascertained, should be added. And lastly, that 
the engines should be separated into two classes, 
those which might reasonably be expected to give 
a good duty, and those which, from the time they 
had been at work, their small size, or other causes, 
could not fairly compete with the former. By 
taking the load upon the piston from an indicator 
diagram, a fair estimate of the work actually done 
by the engine could be formed, while, by placing 
e difference between the load upon the piston 
and the weight of water actually lifted in a sepa- 
rate column, encouragement was offered for im- 
provement in the construction and fixing of the 
pitwork. At present only about one-tenth of the 
engines at work in Devon and Cornwall appeared 
in the monthly reports. If mine proprietors 
would co-operate in supporting a good form of 
duty paper, there was little doubt but that there 


would be a rapid and marked improvement in the 
duty of the Cornish engines. 














Statistical Society, Nov. 17. Col. W. H. Sykes, 
M.P., President, in the chair. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected Fellows of the Society—viz., 
J. W. Bone, Esq., B.A., and J. W. Maclure, Esq. 
—Mr. Purpy read a paper “On the Industrial 
Progress of Victoria as connected with its Gold 
Mining,” by H. 8. Chapman of Melbourne. The 
object of the paper was to show that, although the 
production of gold in this colony had greatly fallen 
off since 1856, yet a marked development of the 
resources of Victoria had nevertheless taken 
place. In 1856 the gold produced amounted to 
2,986,000 ozs.; at each subsequent year it de- 
clined; in 1862 it was only 1,712,000 ozs. ; and 
for the present year Mr. Chapman estimated the 
yield at 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 ozs. The loss in 
the value produced in 1862, as compared with 
1856, was upwards of £5,000,000. The rival 
gold-fields of New South Wales and New Zealand 
had attracted, and continued to attract, a consider- 
able number of persons from Victoria. In 1856 
the crop of wheat grown in the colony was 
1,148,000 bushels ; in 1862 it was about 4,150,000. 
During the same time oats had increased from 
615,000 to 2,633,000 bushels. The cultivation of 
the vine had increased. In 1859 there were 
993,000 grape vines; in 1862 there were 3,818,000. 
The growth of tobacco had been encouraged. In 
1862 there were 220 acres under cultivation. 
Machinery, railway and private carriages are now 
extensively made in Victoria; sugar-refining is 
also carried on in the colony, as well as many 
other branches of manufacture, for which a 
few years since the inhabitants had to depend 
upon importations. The banking statistics of the 
colony were then discussed. During the last six 
years the bank deposits had increased 34 per cent. ; 
the accommodation given to the public had in- 
creased from £6,596,000 to £10,005,000, or more 
than 50 per cent. Mr. Chapman remarked that, 
“ whilst the liabilities of all the banks have only 
increased hal/f-a-million, the assets have in- 
creased @ million and a half, and, whilst they 
one and all continue to pay good dividends— 
generally 10 per cent.—their reserve funds have 
increased about 20 per cent.” The most striking 
feature in the industrial condition of Victoria has 
been the decrease in the production of gold and 
the substitution of other enterprises. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30th. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street, W. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, at 4.—Burlington House, Anniversary. 

INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, at 7.—Report “On the Recent 
Proceedings of the International Statistical Congress at its 
Meeting at Berlin.” 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at Lamang gy | Circus, ‘On English 
Costumes :” Rev. H. Christmas, F.R.S. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30.—32A, George Street, Hanover Square. 
“Lettsomian Lectures:” C. H. F. Routh, M.D, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER Ist. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. ‘‘The Negro; his Place in Nature:’” Dr, 
Hunt, F.S.A., President A.S.L. Adjourned Discussion. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. Renewed Discussion upon Mr. Mor- 
shead’s Paper on “ Duty of the Cornish Pumping-Engines.”’ 
And, if time permits, the following Paper will be read:— 
“Lambeth Bridge:” Mr, Peter William Barlow, F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E. H 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2nd. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “On Magneto- 
Electricity, and its application to Lighthouse Purposes :” 
F. H. Holmes, Esq. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. ‘‘On the Cor- 
relation of the Oligocene Deposits of Belgium, Germany, and 
Southern England:” Herr Adolf von Koenew. Communicated 
by F. E. Edwards, Esq, F.G.8. 2. ‘On the Liassic Strata of 
the Neighbourhood of Belfast: Ralph Tate, Esq., F.G.S. 
8. “On Paleozoic Strata in the Vicini r% the Bosphorus:”’ 
W. R. Swan, Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., 


F.R.S. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3rd. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘‘On the Prin- 
ciples and . -ed Organic Chemistry :” J. A. Wanklyn, 
Esq., F.R.S.E. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

CHEMICAL Socrety, at 8.—Burlington House. “Essential 
Oils :” Dr. Gladstone. ‘“‘ New mode of Preparing Zinc Ethy1:” 
Drs. Frankland and Duppa. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—Burlington House, 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4th. 
ARCHZXOLOGICAL, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.15.—Somerset House, 1. “Our 
Elder Brethren the Frisians, their Language and Literature 
as Illustrative of those of England.” 2. ‘‘ Traces of a Primary 
moos f'n o fi’ in the Indo-Teutonic Languages:” Rev. W. 

arnes, B.D. 








ART. 


THE NEWLY ACQUIRED PICTURES IN 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


> ge pictures. lately acquired by the trustees of 
the National Gallery chiefly illustrate the 
early Flemish and Dutch Schools, and were nearly 
all produced towards the end of the fifteenth and 
the commencement of the sixteenth centuries. 
The greater number have been presented by her 
Majesty, in fulfilment of the wishes of the late 
Prince Consort, to whom they belonged. ‘The 
interest attaching to them is almost entirely of a 
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special and antiquarian kind. It is desirable that a 
national gallery of pictures should be a history 
of the art of painting, as well as a collection of 
fine pictures. But, of the earliest efforts of par- 
ticular schools, one or two examples of each should 
be amply sufficient. Art, properly speaking, is 
not present in the nascent efforts of any school, 
though it may be interesting to note the dawnings 
and foreshadowings of the yet unrisen glory. We 
are struck by a certain purity of colour, akin to 
that we find in illuminated missals, the presence 
of which may be accounted for by the painter’s 
access to a good laboratory, and by the absence of 
all those qualities in his picture which subse- 
quently made purity of hue so difficult of attain- 
ment. We find a flower curiously and beautifully 
imitated, the pattern on an embroidered robe 
copied with remarkable fidelity, a chair or a bench 
or a tree accurately and conscientiously presented 
on the canvas; but, after all, these objects are 
not in the highest sense truly and artfully re- 
presented, while they are but accessories to 
absurdly distorted images of saints, hideous pre- 
sentments of our Lord, Holy Families confounded 
with popes and cardinals, and anachronisms of all 
kinds. ‘The Pre-Raphaelite art, which of late years 
has called forth a genuine burst of enthusiasm in 
England and in Germany, is of the same period, 
or even somewhat earlier, than the one to which 
these German and Flemish works belong; but 
art in Italy was a century in advance of the 
Flemish School, and existed probably for two 
centuries before it was established in Germany 
and Holland. The newly acquired pictures have 
no flavour of the Pre-Raphaelite school, as repre- 
sented by Giotto, by Fra Angelico, Ghirlandajo, 
and Masaccio ; they are, however, undoubtedly 
very ugly and very old. 

The bequest of the Prince Consort is still a 
valuable acquisition to our National Gallery. The 
influence of the Reformation in Germany and 
the Low Countries changed materially the 
direction which the arts were taking in follow- 
ing the lead of Italy. The change was not alto- 
gether a satisfactory one. The great religious 
struggles in Germany quenched the light of art, 
and the darkness of the sixteenth century is only 
broken by the genius of Albrecht Diirer. It 
required the transcendent powers of Rembrandt 
to invest Dutch art with any dignity in the down- 
ward direction it was taking after the Reformation ; 
and the Flemish School, so distinguished in the 
fifteenth century, was barely represented in the six- 
teenth century by Antonio Moro, and by no means 
prefigured the light that was to blaze forth in the 
seventeenth century in the works of Rubens and 
his scholars. A small collection, therefore, of 
early German, Dutch, and Flemish pictures may 
be considered a desirable addition to a national 
gallery ; but certainly only a small one. The 
purchase of quaint and ugly pictures has more 
than kept pace with present requirements. We 
should be sorry to see a large collection in Tra- 
falgar Square of the hideous productions that are 
displayed in the Walraff Richartz Museum at 
Cologne; but of late the purchases for the Gallery 
have been made apparently with some such view, 
and with strong sympathies for this, so to speak, 
archeological art. 

The Prince’s bequest by no means represents all 
that has been done for us in this direction during 
the past year. The chief work in size, and perhaps 
also the most interesting of the new pictures, has 
been obtained by purchase. (By the way, it would 
add to the interest of the excellent catalogue 
prepared for visitors to the National Gallery if 
the price which has been given for each picture 
were added to the description of it.) It is a 
“Holy Family” by Lanini, a Milanese painter, 
who flourished about the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. There is much sweetness in the expres- 
sions of the Madonna and of the infant Christ, 
and the figure of the Magdalen is commended to 
our notice by her natural simplicity. The portrait 
of Pope Gregory the Great is introduced in the 
background, with that happy indifference to the 
absurdity of his presence there, so common to the 
ultramontane painters of the period. The com- 
position differs in no respect from the conven- 
tional pattern laid down, and always accepted by 
the Roman Catholic Church. The subject may be 
seen treated in the same way in hundreds of pic- 
tures, better and worse. Each painter reproduced 
the common forms of composition that had come 
down to him, as being appropriately fitted for 
ecclesiastical purposes ; and his individuality is to 
be marked rather in the component parts of his 
work than in his treatment of the whole. Thus 
we see but little variety in so many pictures of the 
“ Annunciation,” of the “‘ Nativity,” of‘ TheCruci- 
fixion,’’ of the “ Virgin Enthroned,” &c., &c. At 
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a later period, when the religious sentiment had 
become weakened, and scriptural subjects were 
looked at more with reference to a pictorial treat- 
ment, the old forms were abandoned} but all that 
was good went with them, and the Gospel stories 
were made mere vehicles for effect and colour. 
These early pictures are, for the most part, pure in 
sentiment; and this purity is their one good 
quality, and goes far to rescue them from the in- 
difference or contempt which would otherwise be 
visited upon their ugly and often ludicrous forms. 

A small picture of a “Madonna and Child,” attri- 
buted to Hans Memling, is one of the royal 
bequests, and a welcome addition to the collection. 
The works of this remarkable painter are rare ; 
and, although the Gallery possesses a more impor- 
tant example of his work (‘The Virgin and 
Infant Christ Enthroned’”’), we are still without a 
picture that fairly represents his power. Perhaps 
no such work is accessible; and we must continue 
to associate this painter in our memory with those 
almost unique productions which he bequeathed 





to the Hospital of St. John at Bruges—the most 
excellent in the whole field of early Flemish art. | 
Even the little picture now in question we should 
place first among the small collection of which it 
forms a part. Of other pictures belonging to the 
early Flemish School, we have three by Patinir, 
who flourished in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. One of these is “A Crucifixion,” 
another represents “St. John in Patmos,” and a 
third shows St. Christopher wading in an ocean 
which, although it bears on its bosom great ships 
of the period in which the picture was painted, 
only just covers the saint’s toes. Then we have a 
small work by Margaret Van Eyck—‘ A Madonna 
and Child,” some broidered tapestry in which is 
worthy of notice. An “Ecce Homo,” surely 
hideous, by Roger Vander Weyden, who painted 
in the early half of the fifteenth century, and a 


_ of the most noted dealers of the day. 





“Mater Dolorosa,” only less unpleasant than the 
former. This painter is said to have been a a ps 
of Van Eyck, and the Gallery already possessed a 
subject-picture by him. “A Crucifixion” and 
* A Magdalen” by Henrik de Bles, and a monk’s 
head by Vandergoes, complete the list of Flemish 
pictures. 

Of the early Dutch School there is a curious 
picture of the Holy Family at a fountain, with 
a landscape background, by Schoorel, who painted | 
about the middle of the sixteenth century; and | 
there is also a beautiful and delicate portrait of a | 
young lady with light waving hair by the same | 
artist. We can appreciate the conscientiousness of | 
these old painters when we see how thoroughly | 
they worked at portraiture. By this test we are | 
now able to judge of the real value of their subject- | 
pictures ; and, in the present instance, although | 
we care but little for this painter’s “ Holy Family” 
as a representation of the fact it assumes & place 
before us, we are pretty sure that the painter of 
the portrait has not falsified wittingly the facts 
which were daily before his eyes, and that, in this 
picture, we gain a tolerably faithful notion of the 
domestic landscape of the century in which he 
lived. A “ Madonna and Child” by Jan Mostert, 
a Dutchman of the sixteenth century, is chiefly to 
be noted for the beautiful drawing of the flowers 
amongst which they are seated, which truly sets 
forth the quality of the artist’s mind—surely a 
good and gentle one. A ‘“ Madonna and Child” 
by Cornelius Engelberdeg, is the only other Dutch 
picture. 

Of early German works there are several ; but 
they afford little or no pleasure as works of art ; 
most hard, crude, and unpleasant are they for the 
most part, and we care for little that was pro- 
duced before the time of Albrecht Direr. There 
are a “Presentation in the Temple” by the 
Master of the Lyversberg Passion, whoever he 
may have been, and two figures of St. Peter 
and St. Dorothy by the Master of Cologne, and 
three figures of St. Martha, St. Catherine, and St. 
John by Meister Stephan. There is also a small 
portrait by Sigismund Holbein. We have no 
picture in the Gallery, to our shame be it written, 
by the illustrious Hans Holbein, the greatest of | 
German painters, who came, and lived, and 
worked among us, as did afterwards Handel, the 
greatest of German composers. One good ex- 
ample of Hans Holbein, or of Albrecht Diirer, 
whose works are, however, extremely scarce, would 
outweigh in value the whole collection of which we 
have been speaking ; and we hope that before long 
our Gallery will contain a good specimen of the 
work of each of these great artists. 

The few remaining pictures bequeathed by the 
Prince are early Italian works. There is a Tryp- 
tich by Justus of Padua, bearing the date of 
1367; the centre compartment being the 
“Coronation of the Virgin,” flanked by the 








| added to Mr. Hamerton’s collection. 


“Nativity” and “the Crucifixion.” A _ small 
* Madonna and Child” by Pinturicchio is the 
only specimen in the Gallery by a painter little 
known in England, tho 


the most remarkable productions of the Tuscan | 
| given for four, not, as hitherto, for five, years; but 


School; and for this we have to thank the late 
Prince Consort. 

The “Agony in the Garden” by Giovanni 
Bellini we believe has been lately purchased. It 
bears the characteristic qualities of the master in 
its rich harmony of colour and fine tone. The 
sentiment of the sky, still bearing witness to the 
late presence of the sun, is a very solemn one; 


but the figures are ill-drawn, and the action of the | 


story is wanting in dignity. We hope that the 
trustees will now make a pause in their purchases 
of early pictures, and turn once more to the later 
schools. 





MR. FLATOU’S EXHIBITION, 


A® interesting exhibition of pictures has been 

openedin the Haymarket by Mr. Flatou, one 
The collec- 
tion contains specimens by many living artists of 
reputation, as well as by some of those who have 
lately passed away. Many of the works that have 
come into Mr. Flatou’s possession are well known, 
having been previously exhibited in the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere. There is no disguise 
about the character of the exhibition, which is an- 
nouncedas the property of Mr. Flatou, and is clearly 
set forth as a commercial speculation. Besides 
the well-known favourite pictures by Frith, Cres- 
wick, Ansdell, Sidney Cooper, and others, there are 
pictures painted expressly for Mr. Flatou, which 
are now exhibited for the first time. Chief among 
these is an important work by Mr. T. Faed. The 
subject is “ Reading the Bible,” and the treatment 
of it bears the general aspect of this painter’s 
compositions. The plan is so similar to that 
which marked his more famous picture, “ From 
Dawn to Sunset,” that for a moment we think we 
are standing before the same work. It is surely 
the same family party, without, as we must sup- 
pose, the same occupant of the bed in the corner. 
The present work displays even greater technical 
skill than its predecessor, and it may be taken 
altogether as one of Mr. Faed’s best works. We 
might object that babies and very young chil- 
dren are more difficult to manage during a Scrip- 
ture reading, if they are placed picturesquely 


' about, than when they are better looked after ; 


but these children are real prodigies, for they do 
not even turn their eyes to the door, where their 
little sister is just visible on her return from an 
errand, as we may suppose, and is there met by a 
brother with a can of milk (?). But the expres- 
sion of the heads is generaily very good, and there 
is probably no painter now living in England who 
could execute a subject of this class with more 
ability than Mr. Faed. 

Among the other pictures we may mention—Mr. 
Frith’s “ Coming of Age ;” an admirable example 
by Poole, called *‘ The Wanderers ;” an interesting 
early picture by Herbert, which will be remem- 
bered by some of the elder painters as having been 
exhibited in Suffolk Street, about the year 1835, 
under the name of “The Reprieve ;’’ a clever 
sketch, by the late A. Solomon, of the Brighton 
Parade; and some good landscapes by Creswick, 
Vicat Cole, and other well-known artists. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue Queen gave Mr. Frith a fourth sitting 
on Saturday for his picture of the Prince of Wales’s 
marriage. During the past week the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, the Princesses 
Helena, Louise, and Beatrice, and the Crown 
Prince of Denmark have also given him sittings. 

THE private view of the Winter-Exhibition of 
Sketches by the Members of the Old Water-Colour 
Society takes place to-day. 

Four pen-and-ink drawings of Sens have been 
One, of a 
bridge over the Yonne, is a suggestive subject for 
a picture. 

Tux Moniteur contains an imperial decree 
respecting the late changes in the organization of 
the School of Fine Arts, which, since its founda- 
tion in 1819, “has gradually ceased to keep pace 
with the ideas and wants of the present time.” 
All the privileges which are no longer in keeping 
with the “ present liberal régime” are abrogated. 
The School will henceforth be under a director 
appointed every five years by the government. 
All the professors and officials will likewise hence- 
forth be appointed and paid exclusively by the 
government. The director is to have 8000 francs, 


each professor 2400 francs, annually. The pupils 
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will have “ obligatory classes’ in history, esthe- 
tics, archeology, perspective, and anatomy. Every 
quarter the professors have to report on the pro- 
gress of their pupils to the ministry. The usual 
prize, the Prix de Rome, will henceforth only, be 


the prizeman need no longer spend all his time in 
Rome, but may travel for two years. Engra- 
vers and lithographers will only get the prize for 
three}years, two of which are to be spent at Rome. 
For the next five years Robert Fleury has been 
appointed director of the School. 








MUSIC. 


MR. BALFE’S OPERA—THE NATIONAL 
CHORAL SOCIETY, &c. 
\ NEW opera by Mr. Balfe, the National Choral 


Society’s opening concert, and a “ Monday 
Popular” including two important novelties, 
make up the notanda of the week. 

Mr. Balfe’s opera is a setting of a libretto 
adapted by Mr. John Brougham from “The 
Duke’s Motto.” The first condition of a good 
opera is a good story, well arranged; and we must 
say that Mr. Balfe has in this instance been singu- 
larly unfortunate. The opera is a condensed, and 
therefore confused, version of the play, and its 
literary execution is of about the lowest known 
standard. It is not, therefore, wonderful that 
Mr. Balfe should have written music which, so 
far as can be learnt from a single hearing, is rather 
below than above his usual level. Let a few lines 
be quoted by way of illustration :— 

“O what a boundless joy is thine, 

A bliss beyond compare, 
Shedding on earth a ray divine— 
A mother’s gentle care! 
Shall my lone heart forget the past, 
In rapture far above 
All thought, all hope, and find at last 
A mother’s tender love ? ” 
Conceive the feelings of a composer who has any 
perceptions of sense or grammar on having a book- 
full of this put before him as the material which 
is to evoke his musical faculty. How is it pos- 
sible, unless his genius be something superhuman, 
that he can write anything but what is common- 
place to words of which these are a sample ? 
Their style reminds us of nothing so much as of 
Dean Swift’s nonsense verses :— 
“ Softly spread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart : 
I, a slave in thy dominions— 
Nature must give way to art”! 
Mr. Balfe, however, is not utterly paralyzed by 
this doggrel. Long habit, perhaps, has enabled 
him to defy the depressing effect which it would 
have on faculties not hardened by use to the cur- 
rent standard of libretto-dulness, and to clothe it in 
music which is always bright and tuneful, if it is 
not brilliant. But who can wonder that the stream 
of inspiration should lose, under these circum- 
stances, some of its brightness and flow ? 

This, accordingly, is just the impression given by 
the new opera, “ Blanche de Nevers.”” The music 
is pleasant, fluent, graceful ; but it is seldom that 
it rises to the level of Mr. Balfe’s best work. Only. 
in one or two places, perhaps, does it do this. 
Taken as a whole, it is as interesting than any 
piece which Mr. Balfe has written during these 
six years past. The plot, being known to the 
play-going public, need not be detailed here. 
The favourite pieces will be—an unaccompanied 
quartett near the close of the first act; a ballad 
for soprano, “ As sunlight beaming on the sum- 
mer lake,” which might do for almost any con- 
ceivable situation in any conceivable opera; a 
lover’s duet, “ Must we part ?” and a light chorus 
beginning “As freely as the blossoms fling.” 
The ballad mentioned is a very sweet bit of 
melody, and the duet is no less exquisite a speci- 
men of two-part writing—a most mellifluous com- 
bination of the two voices, in part unaccompanied, 
and in part wedded to some very charming instru- 
mentation. The quartett, forming the chief feature 
of the longest finale (that to the second act) is 


not happy in its melody, nor is the working up 


of the piece managed with Mr. Balfe’s usual ele- 
gance and completeness. The instrumentation 
throughout the opera has an air of being more 
ambitious than effective; and there seems a ten- 


' . . 
dency to an excessive use of one or two combina- 


tions—the horns and harps for instance—which 
verges on mannerism. Of the performance it can 
only be said, as of all done by this compan in its 
present state, that the singing of Miss is 
simply perfection; but that perfection in one part is 
scarcely enough to atone for the general mediocrity 
or inefficiency of the remainder of the company, 
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Miss Hiles, the second soprano, is a competent 
singer of subordinate parts, and Mr. Weiss is, of 
course, a satisfactory bass; if the same could be 
said of the tenor, there might still be some hope 
of the enterprise. Mr. Harrison, however, though 
he has talents which would make him an accept- 
able actor of light comedy, has defects as a singer 
which make his performance nearly unendurable 
by ears of ordinary perceptions, 

The National Choral Society began its fourth 
season on Wednesday by a_ performance of 
“Judas Maccabeus.” There is no work which 
this young and vigorous body of singers does with 
more spirit than this. The dash: and heartiness 
with which they sang it on Wednesday showed how 
the choir enjoys this splendid warlike music, and 
the many points it offers for display of good 
choral training were taken up with unfailing 
spirit. One sees in Mr. Martin’s choir a great 
many young faces, ‘To these belong young 
throats ; and from young throats only can a body 
of fresh and pure soprano tone be got. The as 
yet unsolved problem in amateur choir-manage- 
ment is how to prevent young ladies from getting 
old while allowing them to sing themselves into 
experienced musicians. Mr. Martin will be met 
by this crux some ten years hence. At present 
his phalanx of young ladies, which is the most 
important branch of his forces, is in its prime of 
bright tone. Their “attack” in the grand chorus, 
‘Fallen is the foe,” where they dash off on the 
highest note of their register, is quite electrify- 
ing. Another good point in Mr. Martin’s per- 
formances is the employment of an orchestra of 
moderate size. In Handel’s music this is clearly 
right. His works are choral, not orchestral; his 
scores employ what would be now called only 
half the complement of instruments; and it is a 
mere piece of impertinence to expand the band to 
the proportions of our modern scale, and then to 
make up for the alleged thinness of the accompa- 
niment by an ad libitum addition of the noisiest 
instruments of the nineteenth-century orchestra. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society is too fond of these 
“additional accompaniments,” and of using them 
—which aggravates the evil—without giving 
explicit notice to the audience that the master’s 
work is being mended. Mr. Martin will, we hope, 
continue to give the greatest of music in its 
unadulterated form, With all respect for Mr. 
Costa’s great abilities, it must be said that what 
the exceptjonal genius of Mozart did for “ Acis” 
and the ‘* Messiah’’ is not a precedent to be fol- 
lowed without grave necessity. We believe Mr. 
Martin would even succeed better in the long run 
if he could cut down—at least on public nights— 
the number of his chorus. Fortunately, indeed, 
scarcely any mass of human voices can be over- 
powering without the added blare of organs and 
trombones, least of all when they are trained to 
sing habitually at half-force, and utterly to eschew 
shouting. But the combination of a highly-trained 
choir with an orchestra is a thing as yet almost 
unknown in England; and the leader of such a 
society as Mr. Martin’s has asplendid opportunity 
for taking up this new ground. There seems no 
reason why London should not have a permanent 
society giving performances equal to those at the 
Birmingham Festival. Mr. Leslie has shown 
what can be done with a small body of singers 
who will submit to steady discipline for love of 
the art. Ifa choir could be formed of two or 
three times the size of his, and even half as well 
trained, the greatest choral works might be done 
in a manner which has scarcely yet been dreamt of. 

The solo singers at Mr. Martin’s performance 
were Miss Parepa, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Santley. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who had been announced, did 
not appear, 

The Monday Concert of this week was chiefly 
remarkable for the production of two works not 
before heard in St. James’s Hall. One was Beet- 
hoven’s fine stringed quintett, the other Schubert’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in B flat. The last is a work 
of extraordinary beauty, every movement ringing, 
if one may sc say, with genius. Superbly played 
by Mr. Hallé, it made a t impression on the 
audience, and will no doubt be heard again shortly. 
M. Santley and Mr. W. Cooper sang the three 
— pieces from Mr. Benedict's “Cour de 

ion,” Mr. Santley again earning boundless applause 
in the apostrophe to Berengaria. M. Lotto scarcely 
displayed his usual judgment in the selection of 
violin solos. He “e a so-called “ FPantasia-ap- 
passionata” by M. Vieuxtemps, which was as 
intrinsically wearisome as it was, on any supposi- 
tion, out of place, and answered the encore gained 
by his brilliant execution by playing what sounded 

ike a study of bowing, entirely without interest. 

Madame Goddard is to appear for the first time 


on Monday next. R. B. L. 





CONCERTS AND MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mapame Grist hasbeen performing in 
“Norma” with great applause at the Pergola 
Theatre at Florence. 

Dr. Wy per began on Monday evening last his 
first course of lessons as Gresham Professor. 

Tue Crystal Palace concert of last Saturday in- 
cluded the fourth Symphony of R. Schumann, the 
one in D minor, 

WAGNER AND BeEr110z.—A correspondent puts 
before us in a brief note the following point, 
heading it “‘The Value of French Opinion.” 
Berlioz’s opera, “ Les Troyens,” is a great success, 
Now Berlioz is a worker on Wagner’s system, 
writing his own poem like Wagner, and, like him, 
making symphony, illustrative of the words, do a 
large share of the dramatic effect. ‘ Wagner,” 
so says our correspondent, ‘“ the French hissed 
because he was German; Berlioz they applaud 
because he is French.” As to this, it must be 
conceded that the French opinion does turn very 
much on the nationality of the thing which it 
judges. It is commonly a fixed idea with a French- 
man that every conceivable thing is done better at 
Paris than anywhere else in the world. You may 
hear your neighbours in a French theatre making 
such remarks as “ Nulle part on chante comme a 
Paris’’ as complacently as if there could not pos- 
sibly be a doubt of the fact. Hence, of course, 
Berlioz’s work has had a better chance than the 
like by a foreigner would have had. But, as to the 
intimate rapport between Wagner and Berlioz, we 
must dispute our correspondent’s premiss. Berlioz 
discusses Wagner’s theory in an interesting paper, 
included in his “A travers Chants,” in a way to 
suggest just the contrary inference. “Tf,” he 
says, in effect, “the Wagnerian theory means that 
dramatic music is to be dramatic—sense not to be 
sacrificed to sound—display not to take the place 
of expression, &c., then not only am I a Wag- 
nerian, but all common-sense people are the same ; 
if it means that we are to treat melody as obsolete, 
violate all the natural instincts of the ear, abandon 
all accepted rules of harmony, and so on, then ‘je 
léve ma main et je jure, Non!”’ We heard an 
ardent Wagnerian say not long ago—“ My dear 
sir, until we utterly smash all melody, we shall 
never know what true music is.” This was candid ; 
but it would have rather astonished Berlioz. Ber- 
lioz seems to us simply a dramatic composer, 
working on the same general method as Beethoven 
or Mozart, only with larger use of the symphonic 
element, and a characteristic style of orchestral 
treatment. 





—— | 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


NOVEMBER 30th to DECEMBER Sth. 
MONDAY. — Popular Concert (Beethoven’s Septett, Mdme, 
Goddard, Lotto, &c.), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY. — Handel Festival Choir’s Rehearsal (‘‘Jephtha’”’), 
Exeter Hall, 8 p.m, 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
ova NIGHT,.—M., Jullien’sConcerts, Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
p.m, 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN (English),—Every evening, “ Blanche de 
Nevers,” 7 p.m. 
OPERA DI CAMERA.—Gallery of Illustration, 
evening, “Jessy Lea,” 8 p.m, 





every 








THE DRAMA. 


“PATIENT PENELOPE” AND “MY NEW 
PLACE” AT THE STRAND. 


igre ers far slighter in construction and 
infinitely less elaborated in detail than the 
burlesque extravaganzas which he has hitherto 
produced, ‘‘ Patient Penelope; or, the Return of 
Ulysses,” is one of Mr. F. C. Burnand’s happiest 
works, and was received with hearty applause at 
the Strand on Wednesday evening. It is a mere 
bagatelle, admittedly founded upon a French 
piece entitled “Le Retour d’Ulysse,” but ex- 
tremely gay in quality, and owing little or nothing 
to the French original. We have more than once 
noticed the remarkable aptitude displayed by Mr. 
F. C. Burnand in wedding difficult music with 
capital nonsense verses ; in the present piece there 
are several examples of his power in this respect, 
surprising as well as side.splitting. A large 
number of songs and comic dances, crammed into 
the one scene which comprises the whole of the 
piece, gives rapid, sparkling, and hilarious effect 
to the half-tragic plot. The action of the piece, 
“with a view to the elevation of the drama,” as 
the bill informs us, “ is supposed to take place in 
the attic story of Penelope’s house.” The “ pa- 
tient” wife of the long-absent Ulysses is intro- 
duced at the moment when she is upon the point 
of giving up the idea of her husband's return, and 
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consoling herself with the ready hand and heart 
of Eurymachus, the most persevering of her 
suitors; however, as she and her adorer are 
about to sit down to a little dinner téfe-d-tée, 
Ulysses returns, disguised as a wandering 
minstrel of the Jem Baggs order, and hides 
himself where he may conveniently keep an 
eye on the proceedings of the diners. The 
substitution of a goblet of vinegar for one of 
wine spoils the appetite of Eurymachus, and com- 
pels him to take a hurried leave of Patient Pene- 
lope. Ulysses then determines to haunt his waver- 
ing sposa in the form of his own ghost; and at 
once earries out his intention by causing his 
shadow to be strongly thrown upon the window- 
blind of her chamber. Penelope, under the 
stress of this ghostly visitation, is fain to admit 
that, were her long-absent lord to return, she 
would prefer him to any of her suitors ; and the 
ghost, “reduced to a shadow,” as Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand describes it, expresses relenting feelings by 
the perpetration of a burlesque dance to the music 
of the Shadow Dance in “Dinorah.” He dis- 
covers himself in the flesh to his wife, and says :— 

Let by-gones all be by-gones, dear; but, still, 

I’ve said I’ll punch a head, and so I will! 
whereupon, mistaking Medop, his wife’s old man- 
servant, for one of her lovers, he pitches the inno- 
cent domestic out of window—to fall upon Hury- 
machus, and thus to work out the fiat of poetical 
justice. There are only four characters in this gay 
little absurdity Ulysses (Mr. George Honey), 
Eurymachus (Miss Maria Simpson), Penelope 
(Miss Ada Swanborough), and Medon (Mr. Chas. 
Fenton). One and all acted with abundant point 
and good spirits, and, with the author (who was 
not present), were called for at the end of their 
performance. ‘The scene, painted by Mr. Chas. 
Fenton, is an excellent travesty of classical style ; 
and the dresses and decorations are all in the best 
taste. It is announced that “ Patient Penelope ’”’ 
can be played only till Christmas, when it will 
have to give |place to a new burlesque by Mr. H. 
J. Byron. 

At the same theatre, on Monday evening, a 
one-act farce, entitled “My New Place,” was 
brought out for the purpose of introducing Mr. 
A. Wood, late of the Bath and Bristol theatres, 
and more recently of the Adelphi. We cannot 
say anything favourable. of this piece, several 
passages of which are shamefully coarse. Mr. A. 
Wood himself is said to be the concoctor. In 
point of plot, ““ My New Place ”’ is a mere hash of 
old stage expedients for getting a laugh, and 
appears to tickle the palates of the Strand “ gods” 
in a way that more dainty fare might fail to do. 
Mr. Tom Larkspur, a young gentleman of undefined 
social status, after holding a conversation with one 
of the young lady pupils of Miss Virginia Verjuice 
over the garden-wall of that lady’s educational 
* Establishment,” has the audacity to make his 
way into the house through the first-floor window. 
Of course he is quickly hustled into a closet to get 
him out of Miss Verjuice’s sight. A bundle, and 
a hat tied in a handkerchief, both belonging to a 
country lout, who has brought a box of clothes 
for his sister, who is expected to arrive as a new 
maid-of-all-work, prepare the audience for certain 
changes of dress. Yom Larkspur emerges from 
the closet disguised in the Sunday suit of the 
country bumpkin ; and, when the gallery has 
laughed long enough, 7om Larkspur slips behind 
a screen, where the new maid’s box has been pre- 
viously hidden, for no apparentreason. The reason 
is soon discovered, however, when the screen is 
thrown down, and Martha, the new maid, is exhi- 
bited demurely scrubbing a brass candlestick. 
When the gallery has done roaring, Miss Verjuice 
instructs Mr. Tom Larkspur, otherwise Martha, 
in the duties of maid-of-all-work in her house, 
and specially with regard to the dressing and 
sleeping arrangements of the parlour boarders, 
all to the frantic delight of the gallery and 
the seandal of the more delicate part of the 
audience. We can hold no terms with this 
kind of thing, which we had begun to hope 
was banished from the English stage. There 
is no limit to wholesome drollery ; but, even if 
there were, we should not the less protest against 
the introduction of its opposite upon the stage. 
As a vehicle for the display of Mr. A. Wood's 
powers as a low-comedian, the piece answers its 
purpose, and we judge from his acting in it that 
he will be a useful addition to the Strand eom- 

any; we are bound to add, also, that his own 
earing shows, throughout hi sperformance, in 
marked contrast with the improprieties of which 
we have complained. A comic dance and a 
medley song were both neatly executed by him, 
and his début may, upon the wuele, be considered 
highly successful, 
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By Davin Jonzs. 


London: Wiii1amM Macrytosa, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











In 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


World in which I Live, and 


My Place in it. A Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. E. 8. A. 
Edited by Rev. J. H. Broome, Vicar of Houghton. 


London: Writ1am Mactytosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In 18mo., Two Vols., 68. 6d., 


My Country. The History of 


the British Isles. By E. 8. A. Edited by Rev. J. H. 
Broome, Vicar of Houghton. 


London: Wii11aM Macryrtosa, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Colportage: its History, and 


Relation to Home and Foreign Evangelization. With 
some Remarks on the Wants and pects of our 
Country. By Mrs. W. Frsox. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


London : Wiiti1am Macrytosa, 24, Paternoster Row. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Something to Amuse You. 


A Book for the young, By H. D. Hows. 


“Relates incidents, tells stories, makes mirth, and upa 

t deal of domestic to do. The book can scarcely to bea 
vourite.”’— British Standard. : 
“A book which well answers to its title.”—S, S. Teachers 


Magazine. 
London: Witu1am Macrytosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 


With Thirteen Engravings. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Glimpses Beyond Home. ; or, 


A Description of the Countries of Europe for Young 
Persons. 
London: Writram Macunrosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 














Six full-page Engravings. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


The Good Shepherd and His 


— LAMBS. A Story for Little Children. By Ax 
NCLE. 
London: Wrir1am Macross, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 


RAFAEL’S BIBLE CALLED the LOGGIE : 


In FIFTY-TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES, each 
with the nding Text from the Authorized 
version, printed in black letter, with woodcut capitals, 
mounted, antl ruled with red lines. Wirn a PREFACE 
on THe Lod@ere or tHe Vatican, by Apo.tr Sranr. 
In One Volume, Imperial Quarto, beautifully bound 
in morocco, in the Monastic style, lettered on the side, 
with gilt edges, brass bosses and clasps, price £3. 13s. 6d, 
This Volume presents these unrivalled works of the great 
master in the most perfect specimens of photographic art yet 
applied to book illustration. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
New Work by the Illustrator of ‘‘ Tax Lorp’s PRayeEr,’’ 
§* MADEMOISELLE Liuut,”’ &c., &c. 
In One Vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 5s., 


The LITTLE DARLING at the SEA-SIDE. 


A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY LORENZ FROLICH. 

Text by her Mamma. Translated by Mrs. GrorGs 

Hooprr. 4to., bound in fancy cloth, with the Dar- 

ling’s portrait on the side, price 5s. 

“No mother—and the book addresses itself to mothers more 
particularly-—can look at either of these plates without fully 


appreciating the successful study the artist has made of child- 
life at Dieppe during the bathing season,”’—THE READER, 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER. ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. Illustrated in a 


Series of Etchings by Lorenz Fréticn. In one hand- 
some quarto volume, appropriately bound in cloth, 
price 15s. 


“M. Frdélich’s Lord’s Prayer (with an etched dedication plate 
and prefatory plate, and ten etched Contane illustrative of the 
text) is icated to the Princess Alexandra, as in duty bound, 
the artist being a loyal Dane, and is about to be published inthis 
country. It is a work worthy to be laid at the feet of so fair and 

racious a@lady. .... Nothing is more ingenious in these 

esigns than the way in which the earthly and the heavenly are 
eombined and contrasted.’’— Times. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, 


MEDITATIONS on DEATH andETERNITY. 
Translated from the German by Frreprrica Rowan. 
8vo., pp. 386, cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 352, price 6s. 


DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German 
by Frepgrica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
ious Permission. Being the Companion Volume 
to ‘* Meditations on Death and Eternity.’’ One Volume, 
8vo., 10s. 6d. * 
DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 338, price 6s. , 


NOW READY, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., pp. 374, half-bound in the 
Roxburgh style, gilt top edges, price 10s. 6d., 


OHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 
HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES 
de SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’Avant- 
propos de |’Editeur. Premiére Série. 


Table de Matiéres. 
1 Roi Cobden. 
2. Lettres sur les Anglais qui ont écrit en Francais. 
3. Discours sur I’ Histoire de la Philosophie. 
4. Moyen facile et économique d’étre bienfaisant, proposé 
aux ras Gens, et suivi de Pensées diverses. 
5. Lettre A M. Ernst Miinch. 


NEW EDITION, 
Pp. 600, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


DR. WORCESTER’S PRONOUNOING, 


EXPLANATORY, AND SYNONYMOUS DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: with 


is Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. 
“11, Pronunciation of Scripture bgt Names. 
" on ge Names, with their pipnitestion. 
. Pronunciation of Modern Geographical Names. 
Vv. pporeventiens used in Writing and Printing. 
VI. Phrases and Quotations in Latin, French, ‘italian, and 


VIL. The Principal Deities and Heroes in Greek and Roman 
Fabulous History. 
By Joszrn E. Worcxster, LL.D. 


a 
JUST READY, 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., , 


THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION, 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. Revised by 


the AuTHor. 
ALSO, 


Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 35. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LEOTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay on toe Acar snp Anriquity or 


THE BOOK OF NABATHHAN AGRI- 
CULTURE. By Exyusr Renan. 
aroun rte aaraicen ohot Catan 

“h our readers will avail themselves pen an of 
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TRUBNER & CO., 60, Parsrwostzr Row; Lowpor. 





EARLY IN DECEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
In Two Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, on Hall’s best toned laid paper. Portrait. Ornamental binding. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY D. F. JAMISON, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


LONDON: 


TRUBNER & CO, 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolscap 8vo., illustrated by Gzorex 
CRUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 

With a New Chapter— 

THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 





“Nobody but a man in love with his subject conld have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it in this volume. After reading it 
from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered and antici- 
ey feasts, of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, we close 

he book, exclaiming, 

** Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.” 
--THE READER. 


**A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 


every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.”’—Saturday Review. 

* Although oysters at times are ont of season, this little hook 
about them will continue seascnable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would, 
it is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author,’ ’’—Atheneum. 





Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





This day is published, 
THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1864, 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price ls, 





THE 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2g, 6d. 





CONTENTS. 


Occupations of the People, as exhibited in Popu- 
lation Tables, 1861. By Cuarves Kyrenr, 


The Physical Constitution of the Sun: Recent 
Observations and Researches on. By E. W. 
Brayruery, F.R.S. 


Employment of Children 1v Trapxs anp Manvurac- 
TURES NOT REGULATED By Law. By Jonn PLUMMER. 


The Royal Academy Commission. By James Tuorne. 
The Duty on Fire Insurance. By Grorar Dopp. 
Chronology of the Civil War in America. 
Architecture and Public Improvements, 1863. By 


James THORNE. GENERAL Progress; ART AND PvuBLIC 
MonvuMEnNtTS; Pusiic AND SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS; 
CuuRCHES AND CHAPELS; BUILDINGS FoR PvuBLIC 
PurrosxEs; BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH Art, SCIENCE, 
AND Epvucation; Street ARCHITECTURE; BripeEs, 
Docks, &c. With Woodcuts. 


With the other usual Articles on the LxGisLation, 
Statistics, &c., of 1863, 





THE | 


BRITISH ALMANAC & COMPANION, 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 





LONDON: KNIGHT & CO., 9, FLEET STREET; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





AN ALMANAC FOR 200 YEARS. 
The Ecclesiastical or Britannia 


ALMANAC. Sixpence each, or per post for seven stamps. 


Published by E. Stangorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. ; 
’ T. H. Raut, 6, Red Lion Street, W.C. ; 
And all Booksellers. 


LINGUISTIC LITERATURE. 





Catalogue of a large Assem- 


BLAGE OF BOOKS, appertaining to LINGUISTIC 
LITERATURE. PartIV. With an Appendix: A List 
or Booxs'on Foix-Lorg. 8vo., 138 pp. Sent free by 
post on the receipt of rwo postage-stamps. 


Iondon: Tritsyzr & Oo., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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Demy 8vo., 932 pp., 75., 


.! , ‘ a 2 ‘ - 
Swedenborg’s True Christian 
RELIGION; or, Tho Universal Theology of the New 
Church. With Indexes. 

*.* A complete body of Divinity, harmonizing Scrip- 
ture and Reason. 
Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 

C. P. Atvsy, 36, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth ; 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


HEBREW AND Caenie of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanatory. By 
the late Jonn Bretitamy, Author of the “ History of all 
Religions,’’ ‘‘ Ophion,”’ * True Age of Christ,’’ &c. 


London: Simpxin, Marswaur, & Co. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Dr Fletcher’s Guide to Family 


DEVOTION. Asaleof 100,000 copies induced the Author 
to improve and enlarge the Work. It comprises 730 
Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also, 
an Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions. 
One Volume, royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s., cloth gilt. 

*.* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco 
Bindings. 

London: JamEs §. Virtve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Re- 


printed from the Musical Standard. 
**A clever brochure.”—READER. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 


Demy 8yo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 15s.; free by Post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 





, PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grrypon. 


“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. . . . 
— nobly does the author discourse on the crowded mysteries 
and many-coloured phenomena of existence. . . . We can com- 
mend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating hook.”’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
owers, these very thoughtful and eye! written reflec- 
ions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’’—Sun,. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fcap. 8vo., 208 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 3s., free by post, 


Poems. By Bb. H. Farquhar, 


Author of ‘‘ Tar Peart or Days.’’ 


“This book is at least as full of teaching truly wise as any 
book of the same dimensions with which we ever made 
acquaintance,.”’—The Book World. 


Londen: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








A Course of Four Lectures 


under the Auspices of the Missionary and Tract Society 

of the New Church, to be delivered at the New Jerusalem 

Church, Cross Street. Hatton Garden, on Tuesday and 

seneay Evenings, at 8, is respectfully announced as 
CLOW :— 


December 8, by the Rev. R. Storry, ‘‘ Religion and 
Life: their Mutual Relation.” 

December 10, by the Rey. R. y, “The Way to 
Happiness, with Happiness on the Way.’’ 

December 15, by the Rev. E. D. Rendell, ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment: Man’s Reconciliation to God.”’ 

December 17, by the Rev. E. D. Rendell, ** Admission 
to Heaven.’’ The Lectures will Commence at 8. p.m. 
Admission—F ree, 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, Is. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graph possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
Fongh 


as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
hand writing. 
Phonography is easily lenrned, and is of inestimable 


London: ¥. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I, Prrway, Parsonage Lane, 
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CHARLES THE BOLD. 


This Day, with Portraits, Two Volumes, 8v0., 30s., 


HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 


By J. 


FOSTER KIRK. 


“Mr, John Foster Kirk, whose familiarity with the history and languages of Modern Europe, has greatly aided me in the prose- 
cution of my researches, while his sagacious criticism hasdone me no lessservice in the preparation of these volumes,’’—PRESCOTT’S 


* Philip the Second,”’ 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








LORD HOUGHTON’S POEMS. 


Now Ready, Feap. 8vo., 6s., 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL 


WORKS, PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED, OF 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES (Lorp Hoventon). 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRE- 


TATION: Being the Second Chapter of Genesis Spi- 

ritually Interpreted. No. VI. By the Rev. Aveustus 

CritssoLD, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 

“The First Man knew Her not perfectly, no more shall the 
last find Her out. For Her thoughts are more than the sea, and 
Her x noes profounder than the great deep.’’—Ecclesiasticus, 
xxiv., 28, 

Oxford: Rivinetons, High Street. 
London: WarttaKEr & Co. 





This day is published, 


CAXTONIANA; 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND 
MANNERS. 
By Srr E. BULWER LY‘ TON, Barrt., 
Author of “‘ The Caxtons,” &c. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. 
W. Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 


THREE MONTHS IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES, 
APRIL—JUNE 1863. 
By Ligvut-Cor. FREMANTLE, 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NIDE, 


In One Volume, Octavo, price 21s. 
With Portraits and Map, and Numerous Illustrations chiefly from Drawings by CAPTAIN GRANT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





NOTICE : 
‘¢ Hazel Combe ; or, a Golden 


RULE,” the New Novel by the Autnor of “‘ Recom- 
MENDED To Merrcy,”’’ is ready this day at every Library 
in the Kingdom, in Three Volumes. 


TInsLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





On Tuesday next will be published, in Three Volumes, 


John Marchmont’s Legacy. 


By the Autnor of ‘‘ Lapy AupiEy’s Srecrer.”’ 
To ensure early copies, orders should be given at once. 


Trnstry BrotneErs, 18, Catherine Street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


Second Edition, 
Thyra Gascoigne. By the 
Avtnor of ‘‘ My-Goop-ror-NotHina Broraer.”” 
Trnsixy Brornuers, 18, Catherine Street. 


Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 408, with many Engravin gs, 


The History of the Violin 


and other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE 
BOW, from the Remotest Times to the Present. Also an 
Account of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. 
By Witt Sanpys, F.8.A., and 8. A. Forster. 


London: J. Russetn Suira, 36, Soho Square. 





Recently published, price 64., 


Hydropathy in London, 
By Ricwarp Metcatrr, Esq. 


Learn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the Hyprorarurc Estasiisument, New Barnet. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By 


Jacos Canter Visscuer; Now first Translated from the 
Original Dutch by Major Herex Drury, Madras Staff 
Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 
To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
BartoLomso’s Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is v interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a 1 

hrewd. He eviden locked with great set at 


accurate, and shrew strnst 

the English, and ente a& just presentiment tha 
t would one d 1 hi : 
they, woul Le ey ,gaoe is countrymen from their settle- 


London: Triiswar &Co, Madras: Gantz BRoTHess. 





IMMEDIATELY, IN ONE VOL., POST 8VO., PRINTED ON 
TONED PAPER, PRICE 73S., 


UNDERTONES. 


BY 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 





Just published, elegantly bound, cloth, 10s, 6d. ; 
morocco, £1, Is., 


MARIQUITA, A POEM. 
By HENRY GRANT. 


Emity Fartarvut, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square. 


-s«MR. MARK LEMON’S NOVEL, 
“WAIT FOR THE END,” 


Is now ready at all the Libraries. 





Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 








Now Ready, price 6d., the First Monthly Part of the 
New and Revised Edition o 


CASSELL’S 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


Which contains, in addition to the numerous Engravin 
printed with the text, a separate COLOURED PLATE, 
*,* Each Monthly Part, as Issued, will contain a sepa- 
rate COLOURED PLATE. 





Now Ready, price 6d., the First Monthly Part of 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Printed on Toned Paper, and Embellished with Fuit- 
Pages Engravings. Uniform with CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN, 

GRATIS with this Part, a Large Engraving measur- 
ing 16 inches by 21 inches, “‘ Hunting Wild Animals,” 
forming a Beautiful Picture, suitable for framing. 
CassELL, Petrer, and Ganrry, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 

Ludgate Hill, 


LANGLEY CHASE, 


The New Novel in 


THE FAMILY HERALD, 
By the Author of “ADA Mapeney.” “THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 


“s 








“Its tales are quite as well written as the best Circulating 
Library stories.”—Saturday Review. 


B, Buaxe, 421, Strand. 
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This Day, No. XXXVII. for DECEMBER, price is., 


Temple Bar Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER :— 


I, THE STREETS OF THE WORLD. No. I. MARSEILLES: 
LA CANNEBIERE. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Il, JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By the Author of 
* LADY AUDLEY’S SReReT,” &¢. 


CHAPTER XL.—Mary’s Story. 
»  XLUL—* All within is dark as Night.” 


Ill, THUS IT Is. 
IV. RENAN’S VIE DE JESUS. 
V. LADY GREATHEART’S STORE. By EDMUND YATES, 


VI. HORA VIRGILIAN A. (PasToORAL PoETRY.) By CHAS 
RANN KENNEDY, Part lL, 


VII. DE MORTUIS 
VIII, LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


IX, THE TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS, By the Author of 
“A PRODIGAL Son,” &e. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A Clandestine Miser igs. 
»  XXXIL—Money-Market and City In- 
telligence 
XXXIII.—The Laurels. 


X. COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
XI. PLAYING AT SOLDIERS, 
Xl. THE FISHERMAN, By the Author of “ Twicx Lost.” 


NEW NOVEL. 


In the January Number of Temple Bar Magazine will 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” ** Lady 
Audley’s Secret,”’ &c., &c. 


London: Tempe Bar Orrice, 122, Fleet Street. 


122, Fixer Sreeet, Lonvoy, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce 
the undermentioned New Works :— 
I. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo, price 21s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
DETECTIVE. 


By “WATERS.” 
[ Now ready. 
It. 


In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 2l1s., 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN; 
Or, STRONG AND TRUE. 


By AUSTYN GRAHAM. 
Author of “The Parson and the Door,” &e. 
[ This day. 
Ir. 


In Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s., 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS, 


Epitrp sy EDMUND YATES. 
[ December 5, 
Iv. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 
| This 


is day, 


v. 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
{Early in December. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Tue undermentioned New Works may be now had at 
every Circulating Library. Subscribers to those useful 
Institutions should not experience any delay in obtaining 
copies, as adequate editions have been printed, and the 
type is kept standing, to meet eVery demand as quickly 
as it arises. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 








Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes, [Second Edition, ready. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, ready, 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACTES. 


One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
P arty. 

THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. % 

London: Jonw Maxwets & Co., 122, Flect Street. 











AIMARD'S INDIAN TALES.—Ilustrated Edition. 


In Uniform Volumes, printed in clear type, and on 
superior paper, with Illustrations by the most Popular 
Artists, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. each Volume, 
complete. 


° > ryN ° ° 
Aimard’s Tales of Indian Life 
AND ADVENTURE. 

Now Ready, 

TIGER SLAYER. Illustrated by Lours Huarp. 
GOLD SEEKERS. [Illustrated by J. B. ZwEckeER. 
INDIAN CHIEF. Illustrated by H. SANDERSON. 
PRAIRIE FLOWER. Ilhustrated hy H. SANDERSON. 
BORDER RIFLES. Illustrated by Lovrs HUARD. 
FREEBOOTERS. Illustrated by H. E. CORBOULD. 

*,* The following Volumes in a few days. 
INDIAN SCOUT. Illustrated by JamEs Gopwiy. 
TRAIL HUNTER. Illustrated by H. SANDERSON. 
FIRKATES OF THE PRAIRIES. Illustrated by F. SKILL. 
WHITE SCALPER. [Illustrated by H. SanDERSON. 


London: Wazp and Locg, 158, Fleet Street. 
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JAMES NISBET & COMPANY, 
21, BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY: 
1. 
THE OLD HELMET. By the Authors of 
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HUGHES. 
IX. A SON OF THE SOIL. 
Part II. Chapters IV. and V. 
Vol. VIII, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


The Rose, Shamrock,& Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIII., forming Vot. IIL, handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Bou BenOP WHATELY. JoHN PLUMMER. 

O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Mrs. HARRIET M, CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON, 
y+ BURKE. S. F. WILLIAMS. 

. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM, 

Le: DILLON Croker, F.S.A. | J. A. LANGFORD, 
Mires SHERIDAN CAREY. OWEN HOWELL. 
. W. KNOLLYS. GEORGE JEWEL, 
H. Kains JACKSON. LEILA, 
MRS. MACKENZTIE-DANIEL, ZENO, etc., etc. 


*.* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had, 
price One Shilling each, 


London: W, KENT & Co. 
W. ROBERTSON. 


By MATTHEW 








Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PREss. 


Dublin : 


Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 13s, 4d. post free, 
° the Third Number of - ” 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 


1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. SREMAR Y's FIG! ISLANDERS, 





By A. A. FRASER, Esq, 


3. me, RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR Fas 
¥ ANIMAL LIFE, By U.S. WAKB, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


4. _ PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIBTY. 


5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTILROPOLOGY. 

7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, 

8. LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY, 

9 RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 

10, SUE’S RIVAL RACES, 

il, ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY, 

12, MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA., 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(BY Post, FOURTEEN SHILLINGS.) 
No. VI.—SEPTEMBER, 1863, 
CONTENTS: 


E. GLE: CHAPTERS IV.,; VIL THE GARDEN. 
Vi. VIL. iE RUINED CASTLE, 


Il. THe ASSEMBLY. VILL. Kgats. 
Itt. Tae PAKEHA WAR-SONG, IX, FREEDOM. 
1V. Mrs. SIMPKINSON’S X. THE WAR IN AUCKLAND. 
PARTY, XI. NATIVE WaTCH-Cky, 
V. ARIADNE. XL, REVIEWS, ETC. 


Auckland, New Zealand: Ropgnr J. Cerigmron and 
ALFRED Scavezs, Queen Street, 





Now Ready, in One Vol,, 4to., cloth gilt, price sis. 6d., the 
Volume of . 


The Art-Journal for 1863, 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. 
By the Author of * Sraetrow or Riwewoop Cuasr.”’ 
T. F, A. Day, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Magazine. 





A VALUABLE STORE OF 


INFORMATION. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo., 3s.; Library Edition, on fine paper, 5s. 


A FULL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


WITH A PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR OF LORD BROUGHAM., 
Reprinted, by permission, from the ** Scotsman,” and carefully revised. 





WILLIAM P, NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ORATOR, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


THE SPEECHES of this world-renowned Orator and 
Anti-Slavery Agitator haye just been published in 
America. They are comprised in one elegant octave 
volume, and cover a period of twenty-five years of 
American history—from 1837 to 1863—~and present, in 
words of burning eloquence, in his opinion, the causes 
which have produced the terrible upheaving of society 
in America during the past three years, He deals as 
fearlessly and honestly with the government of Ab. 
Lincoln as with that of Jeff. Davis 


Tripyer & Co., 60, Paternenion Row, have the Work 
on sale, price 10s. 6d. 

*,* Four editions of these Speeches were called for in 
one month in America, 








Shortly will be published, demy 8vo., 


SCRIPTURAL .PARAPHRASES. 


EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. 








THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, From Duke Srreet; 
CHURTON’S, From Houres Strert; 
HODGSON’S, From Great MARYLEBONE STREET; 
SAUNDERS anp OTLEY’S, rrom Conpvuit Street, 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Tae chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUBAL of the 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 
IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE— 
to insure which rvgEry New Worx of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, THE Day IT ISSUKS FROM THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
are added aS THK DEMAND INCREASES, 


*,.* The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the public taste 
in the selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regu- 
7 me supply : no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 

exclu 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 


oF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 
including EVERY WoRK OF INTEREST, accumulating since 
1736, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THRER, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS, 


Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from TWO 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of the best works of 


the: ast season at greatly reduced Prices, Catalogues 
erms on Application. 








L, Bootn, 307, Regent Street, London, 


CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY, 


Now ow Savz, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





KINGLAKE’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 

SIR C. LYELL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
REMAINS OF MRS. TRENCH. By DEAN TRENCH. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROF. WILSON). 
REV, EDWARD IBRVING’S LIFE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPB’S NORTH AMERICA, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free. 


Butux’s Lisrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








24, Cocxsevur Srreet, CuHarine Cross. 


CAWTHORN AND HUTT’S 


SHORT LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
NOVELS. 

¥ Lim DESY, 3ve ols. 12s. ety re 
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FRIENDSHIP, 50 "trols HAND OH APEL, vols, tan 168.— 
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Now Ready, Volumes I. to Y., 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 


PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society at Boston, U.S, Containing his Theo- 
logical, Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, 
Speeches, and Addresses; and Literary Mise ellanies. 
Kdited by Francxks P owke Conner. Inl3 Volumes, 8vo. 
Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertainin to Reli- 
gion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker from 
a Medallion by Saulini, 380 pp., cloth, price 6s. 
Vol. Il. Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers, 360 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 
Vol. ILI, 
price 6s. 
Vol. 1V. Containing Discourses of Polities, 312 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 


Containing Discourses of Religion, 318 pp., cloth, 


Vol. V. Containing Discourses of Slavery. 336 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 
London: Trisngr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


700 or 800 pp., 


BY A LAYMAN. 


LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


MU DIES” SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 








The Collection of Modern Books at Mudie’s Library, 
already by many thousand volumes the largest in 
England, is still further augmented and enriched from 
time to time by the addition of many copies of all the 
principal New Works as they appear. 

Prospectuses, with reyised hsts of works recently 
added, and Catalogues of surplus copies withdrawn for 
sale will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD Monte, New Oxford Btreet, London. 


MUDIE’S © SELECT LIBRARY. 





TO BOOKBU YERS.—NOTICE 





Purchasers of Books for public or private libraries, 
merchants, shipping agents, intending emigrants, and 
others, are respecttully invited to apply for the revised 
list of surplus copies of recent works withdrawn from 
MUDIK’S LIBRARY for sale. This list includes King- 
lake’s Crimea, Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, Trollope’s 
North America, ‘lTrench’s Memoirs of Mrs. Richard 
Trench, Lost and Saved, by Hon. Mrs. Norton, and more 
than One Thousand other Works of the past and previous 
seasons, at the lowest current prices. 


Cuarurs Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford Street, London 


APS AND ATLASES TO SUIT TOUR- 


ISTS, TEACHERS, &c., at J. GILBERT’S Map, Atlas, and 
Glove show Room, 1s, Gracechureh Street, K.C, 





Second Edition, crown 8vo., with Two Coloured Maps, 
price 12s., 


Queensland (Australia), the 


Future Cotton-Field of Great Britain, and a highly 
eligible Fieid for Emigration; with a Disquisition on the 
Origin, Menners, and Customs of the Aborigines. By 
Joun Dunmore Lane, D.D., A.M. 

“Dr. Lang having exerted himself unweariedly and with suc- 
cess, to procure the separation of Moreton Bay from New 
South Waies, and the foundation of the Colony of Queensland, 
and having received the thanks of the Eee of the New 
Uolony, transmitted through Sir George Bowen, the Governor, 
now in this volume describes its attractions to his countrymen. 
Whatever Dr, Lang does is done thoroughly; accordingly we 
have here a complete account of the colony in all its aspects and 
capabilities.”—Daily News, 


London : EDWARD STANEKORD, No. 6, Charing Cross, 8. W, 


Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 123., 


Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hanp-Boox for 
Connoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrrrs, F.8.A. 


Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 
HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 

Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre. 


FIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


Tux 28 Parts are now Compete, containing 336 dif- 
ferent Srupixs of Simple Outlines, Animals, Figures, 
Landscapes, Genre, and Ornaments, A sample collection 
free by t on recei t of 6s. 2d, in Stamps. 

This Work should be placed in the hands of every child. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers; at the 
Nationat Socrery’s Dsrository, Westminster; and 

wholesale of the Publisher, Victor DELARUR, 10, 

Chand os Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 


A FULL REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCKEDINGS 


OF THE 


MEETING 


OF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
EDITED, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 


By J. N. LOCKYER, Esa., F.R.A.S., 


Will be found in Nos, 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 


2s. 8d. 





Sales by Auction. 


NoTTING HILL. GOOD WEEKLY PROPERTY, FORMING A 
CAPITAL LEASEHOLD INVESTMENT. 


~ {rr r r > ‘J,’ r 
\ R. ALEX. KIRKLAND will SELL BY 
4 AUCTION, at the Mart, Bartholomew Lane, City, on 
FRIDAY, December 4th, 1868, at One o’Clock, those FOUR 
WELL BUILT DWELLING-HOUSES, being Nos. 58, 50, 60 and 
61 St. Catherine’s Road, Notting Hill, all let to good tenants at 
rents of 10s, and 12s. a-week. Each house is beld on Lease for 
Ninety-nine years, dating from the 2nd to the 5th days of April, 
1860, Ground rent “4, and Taxes (paid by Landlord) about £8 10s. 
on each house, 


PARTICULARS and CONDITIONS OF SALE may be had of G. 
HEMPSON, Es@., Solicitor, 54, Connaught Terrace, Edgeware 
Road, at the Mart (as also Cards to view the Premises), at the 
Otlices of the Auctioneer, 3, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





A LARGE AND SUPERIOR STOCK OF WINES AND SPIRITS TO 
BE DISPOSED OF.—PEREMPTORY SALE. 





\ R. ALEX. KIRKLAND has received 


Instructions to SELL BY AUCTION, at the Mart, on 
TUESDAY, the 8th day of December, 1863, at Eleven for Twelve 
o’Clock precisely, A VALUABLE ASSORTMEN'T OF WINES 
AND SPIRITS IN BOND AND BOYTLE, consisting of choice 
and fine old crusted Ports, superior Sherries and Clarets, fine 
Champagne and Moselle, very rare old Solera, Cognac Brandy, 
and assorted and other Liqueurs. The Wines are of good Vin- 
tages, and have been bonded and bottled many years. 


Catalogues to be obtained at the Mart, and (as also Samples by 
payment, after the Ist of December) at the Auctioneer’s Uflices, 
3, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 





LAW AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS—LIBRARY FURNITURE, &c, 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


a his new rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, on WEDNESDAY, 
December %, and following day, at half-past Twelve, the LAW 
LIBRAKY of a Barrister leaving Town; comprising Ruffhead’s 
Statutes from Magna Charta to 1863—Law Journal from 1848 to 
1863—Justice of the Peace, a complete set—Law Times and 
Reporter, 33 vols.—Chitty’s Statutes—Chitty’s Equity Index— 
Harrison's and Fisher’s Digests—Reeves’s English Law—Cele- 
brated Trials, 6 vols.—and numerous Modern Practical Works— 
Books on International Law, Jurisprudence and Maritime Law 
—and a series of the Common Law and Equity Reports—also, a 
COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS by standard 
Authors—a Quantity of Parliamentary Reports and other 
Papers from a Nobleman’s Library—a Mahogany Bookcase, 
Library Table, Turkey Carpet, and other useful items, 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








30,000 Volumes of MODERN BOOKS, bound and in quires; the 
Stock and Copper Plates of the Popular Maps and Atlases, 
published by Messrs, DARTON and HODGE, Useful Steel Plates 
in great variety, &c. 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his new rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,on MONDAY, 
December 14, and following neg at half-past Twelve, upwards 
of 30,000 VOLUMES of MODEKN BOOKS, bound and in quires, 
comprising 1000 The Boy’s Birthday book (sells 5s.), cloth gilt—1luov 
The Boy’s Own Story Book (sells, 5s.), cloth gilt—ivw The Girl's 
Own Story Book (sells 5s.), cloth gilt—270 Madden’s The Turkish 
pneire. 2 vols, 8vo.—360 Thomas Moore, his Life and Writings, 
by Montgomery, cr. 8vo.—Napier’s Florentine nag oA 6 vols., 
cr, 8vo.—400 Freese’s Everybody’s Book, post 8vo. (selis 12s. 6d.) 
—7 Moore’s Lrish Melodies, illustrated by Maclise, imp. 8vo., 
proofs (sells £6. 6s.)—iuv Lord Brougham’s Men of Letters of 
George ILI., second series, 8vo,—0v0 Practical Guide to the Eng- 
lish Kinder-Garten, 4to. (sells 7s. 6d.)—5v0 Sala’s Accepted 
Addresses, cr. 8vo. (sells 7s, 6d.)—2700 Volumes of The Family 
Friend, cr, 8vo.—300 The Loyal Heart, by Aimard, fe. (sells 2s.)— 
866 The Chief, by the Ancas, by Aimard, fe. (sells ?s.)—tw0 The 
American Mail Bag, fe. (sells 2s..\—and many other Popular 
Books—also, the ENTIRE STOCK and COPPER-PLA'ES of the 
well-known MAPS and ATLASES, published by Messrs. 
DARTON and HODGE, together with a quantity of very Useful 
Steel Plates in great variety—shares of Trade Copyrights, &c, 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Miscellaneous Books, Theological Works from the Library of a 
Clergyman, leaving England, &c.—Four Days’ sale. 


‘ M4 a T 
ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his new rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C,, on TUESDAY, 
December 1, and three following days, at half-past Twelve, a 
COLLECTION of BOOKS in Theology and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature, including the Library of a Clergyman leaving England, 
comprising Caryl on Job, 2 vols.—Petter on st. Matthew, 2 vols. 
—Hughes on ee on the Hebrews, 2 vols,—Willet’s 
Works, 5 vols.—Encyclopedia Brittanica, 6th edition, 26 vols.— 
Saturday Review, complete to the present time—Scott’s Bible, 
6 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Scott’s Waveriey Novels, 
48 vols. aoa hie Universelle, 21 vols. in 7—Edinburgh Re- 
view, 73vols. and 75 nos.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 133 vols. 
—Chambers’s Journal, new series, 2 vols. urch of England 
Magazine, 52 vols.—Simeon’s Works, 21 vols.—Chalmers’s Works, 
25 vols.—Elliott’s Hors Apocalyptice, 4 vols.—Baxter’s Works, 
4 vols.—Dugald Stewart’s Works, 11 vols.—Dr. Donne’s Works, 
6 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols.—Penny Cyelo- 
wilia, sovcls. Mocaniag’s Bagiend, 5vols.—and other 8 
Yorks. Also, the Stock of a kseller, comprising a quantity 
of Miscellaneous Books, chiefly Modern Books relating to Wales, 
Religious Publications, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had, 











MVucation. 


eS 


CLERGYMAN, on the edge of the Lake 


District, wishes to TRANSFER his SCHOOL toa successor, 
after the Christmas holidays, The school, Purniture, &c., to be 
taken at a valnation.—Address Key, F. Gilbert White, Bamgill 
House, near Whitehaven. 





R. BEHR, rormerty HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
ducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY, He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge; 
and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NAVALAND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as above. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
gv, Chancery Lane, W.C. 











O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be glad to extend his connection. Terms moderate. 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to “ PROFESSOR,” 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Mall East. 





kK DUCATION IN GERMANY, Heidelberg, 
4 Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be 
had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


Ty r Y oi Pl r . 
{ DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.—The Misses 
4 FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advantage of a superior education with the comforts of a home. 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is shortly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to ansompany the young ladies 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 150, Regent Street, W.; or to Misses Faller, 
Auage, Heidelberg. 





r ~ +OVD ’ ‘ 

YARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 

Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and 
directed by Mesdames VERTEUIL and LEMAIRE, 56, Rue de la 
‘four. THIS INSTITUTION, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, yresents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the boarding 
schools ertra muros so much in favour. It has a large shrub- 
bery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, and eom- 
modious dormitories, and is in close proximity with the Bors 
DE BOULOGNE. The course of study is most complete, and 
includes the living languages and the elegant arts. A physician 
is specially attached to the Institute. The terms vary with the 
age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 
pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address, 
teferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL., 





Ab ea x al 

T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE.— 
A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 
limited number of French Pupils for the Polytechnic School, and 
the Ecole Centrale, RECEIVES also an equal number of YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, giving them the advantage of learning French 
ractically as well as grammatically, through constant and 
Intimate intercourse with well-educated young Frenchmen, 
while continuing the preparatory studies for competitive exami- 
nations in their own country, under his direction, he being 
himself master of the principal modern and the ancient lan- 
guages, and having the assistance of a first-rate French Mathe- 
matician who resides with him. For Prospectuses, containing 
References to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries. 
Terms, and ‘all further particulars, apply to Professor Dr. B., 

14, Rue St. Thomas, St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, France, 





DUCATION IN FRANCE—AMIENS.— 


The PUPILS receive a thorough Practical and Grammatical 
EDUCATION in FRENCH, without their other necessary 
Studies being neglected. The Principal has been very success- 
ful in preparing Pupils for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations.— For Prospectus, &c., address — 
Cc. A. B., 118, Fleet Street; or Mr, SEAL’s LiBpRBARY, La Grande 
Rue, Boulogne 8. M. 


7 . 
T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in_ February. 
Pupils are pre pared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy, &c. 
French and German Professors are specially engaged in the 
establishment. The house is large, well situate, and affords all 
the comforts cf an English home.* Terms £100 to £150 per 
annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages only. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, hue de Lorraine, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, 
Apply ot No. 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 











uUSIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new mes bm and through a new Method. by meene of whieh Pv r 
after atew essones. 
Tgp + among Professor’s 7 Mr. JOSEPH 


idence, or at 
er ER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Boad, 
Notting Hill, W. 
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PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


PRICE’S “NEW Nigut Lienuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
wale give a pure white light, and do not flicker. ce 6d. per 


PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


dear. 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASR WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and 8s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn their time. The quality of 
these night lights can now be relied on. 


HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 


and Eighteenpenceabox. These candles are made to supply 
a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good chamber 
candle. They will be found inferior only to “* PRICK’s CANDLES, 
WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASK WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 











GLUYCERINE, which very simple tests show 

to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is “in 
every respect egual to Price's.” Most médical men prescribe 
*“PRICE’s GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of importance, 
patients can insure it by desiring to have their Glycerine in 1b. 
So8., 402., or 202. bottles, with capsule over the stopper marked 
** Price’s Patent.” 

BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


VHE METROPOLITAN LIGHT COM- 
PANY, 447, STRAND, OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS 
RAILWAY, W.C. Established for the supply of best Lamps, 
finest Candles, Oils, &c., at lowest prices. Descriptive Price 
List sent post free. Inspection invited of their 


TWO OR THREE GUINEA CRYSTAL CHANDELIER, 
PROTECTION FROM 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


- xcY Al 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
_ SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS 
ignite only on the Box, 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 
nor sulphur ; are not peisonous; and, igniting only on the box, 
— to life and property great protection against accidenta 

res. 




















FIRE, 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK. 








YIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITB ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANTUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s, 6d, and 5s. each. 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price, 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


2 re af4 ‘ 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 
and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. JOUN GOSNELL & Co,. Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
ublie this truly marvellous fluid, w hich gradually restores the 
1uman hair to its pristine hue-no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarelia has none of the properties of dyes; if, on the 





| contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 


references apply -to | restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour: 


A single bottle will suflice, price one guinea; half bottles, lus, 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 
\ LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
strvetion, may be obtained at his Establishment, 
ll and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W,. L., for excellence of 

Microscopes, Induction Coils, &e, 











“WHEELER AND WILSON’S PRIZE MEDAL, 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


with all recent improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth 
Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, Trimmer, &c., will stitch 
bind, hem, fell, cord, embroider, &c., with a speed of 500 to 1000 
stitches per minute; makes a regular, firm, elastic, strong, and 
beautiful stitch, the same on both sides the fabric sewed; is 
simple in construction, easy of management, and elegant in 
appearance. : 
nstruction gratis to all purchasers, Illustrated prospectus, 
gratis and post free, 

OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 159, Regent Street, London, W. 


Manufacturers of 
FOOT’S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. 


THE VIVARIUM, No, 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


AND MATERIALS: Marine and Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. ; 

Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &e, 


WoTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London, 


scr” Al La al ' 
VEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 20, BERNERS STRERT, 
OXFORD STREET (Established 182u), direct attention to a new 
and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by which a 
GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 
metals and soft absorbing agents generally used. By this 
system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are carefully protected, 
avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are self- 
mihesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of comfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsight 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, Sets, 5,7, 10, an 
15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this syatem, vide 
“Lancet.” No connection with any one of the same name. 


























Tv Al ’ ‘ 4 
R. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 
REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and BXFOLIA- 
TION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, producing great 
Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with Mechanical Appli- 
ances; with Remarks on some of the prevailing Errors in the 
Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, 1s. 


MTR. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH. Maybe had of all Booksellers and of the Author, 
8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 








GREEK WINES. 


SANTORIN. 
(Bottles included) per doz. 


* SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port wine flavour . . . . . 20g, 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, Madeira character. . . . . . 20s. 
CORINTHE, a very stout, full-bodied wine, possessing a Champagne 

Sy ie eee te i ey See a oe, ee | 
i et ae ee ie ee ee | 
CALLISTE, a very superior stout wine, equal to and resembling Bucellas . 24g, 
ST. ELIE (or, ‘‘ Wine of Night’’), a delicious light dry wine, with Sauterne 


flavour and character ; incomparable at the price . ‘ . ‘ . « 24s, 
AMBROSIA (or, “Wine of Bacchus’’), a most luscious white wine of high 
characterand flavour. . . . . . o ©« » « = aoe 


LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious yet dry red wine, far superior to Tent . . 42s, 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine white wine; delicious for dessert . 48s, 





ATHENS. (Bottles included) per doz, 


MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry wine, resembling Claret, with the 
* bouquet of Burgundy . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . . Se 
MONT HYMET, White, a light pure dinner wine, approaching Chablis in 


character, without acidity . a 
CYPRUS. 
FromtheCommandery . . . . «+ - ~ oe ele 608, 
SYRA. 
COMO, a Red Wine, resembling full-bodied and rich Port, an excellent wine . 28s. 
SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine ‘ y *» 2 . eo 


SEVDIKOI, ditto but slightly bitter (from myrrh leaves 
being pressed with the grapes), and highly valued for its tonic properties . 24s. 


Any of the above in pints 4s, per two dozen extra. 





HUNGARI 
WHITE WINES. 


Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from acidity, 
combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 


per doz. 

CHABLIS . ‘ ‘ . ° ° . ‘ R ° ‘ ‘ ° ° - 16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° . P ° ° - - 20s. 
BADASCONYER . ‘ . ‘ . ° ° " . p . ° . 24s. 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH ° . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° ° - - 26s. 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE. . . ‘ ‘ ° . p . R . - 28s. 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR . ° ; ; , . . ° . ‘ - - 30s. 
Ditto Ditto i ee ee ee ae 
HUNGARIAN HOCK ‘ ¢ . ° ‘ ° ° , ° ° - « 80s. 
RUSZTE (rich) P ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ P ° ‘ - 40s. 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) . é ‘ ° ° « « Sam 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 





N WINES. 
RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and containing 
. great body without acidity. 


per doz, 
Ce ee ae ae 
VISONTAERE ... ; . “CR. 5 ee 


ADLERBERGER OFNER, recommended . . . «. «© «© «© «+ 24. 

MENES, exceedingly stontand full-bodied . . .« « «© «© « + 288 

ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto . . . . «© «© «© «© «+ + 288, 
Any of the above in Pints 4s. per two doz. extra. 


‘SWEET WINES. 


MENESER AUSBRUCH . ° e ° - 42s. Tokay bottles 
TOKAY ditto “Or a ee 72s. containing 
Ditto ditto (die Krone) . . . . 968, 6 gills. 








HUNGARY.—The equitable readjustment of the wine duties finally made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, admitting wines below 26° of spirit instead of 18° as first enacted, hus enabled 
me to import and supply the stout and superior prewens of this country without any advance 
in price, and it is with increased satisfaction that I announce the cordial approval of those of 
my friends who have tried them. All writers on the capability and resources of Hungary 
express their surprise at the quantity annually produced, being no less than 360 millions of 

lons, constituting her one of the largest wine-growing regions in Europe; and it is further 
eserving of remark that Hungary and Greece are the only countries of any note that have 
hitherto escaped the oidium. The character of the red class may be described as a stout 
Burgundy, with a full claret flavour, and pensrelty they are stronger than either French or 
Rhenish wines. The main reason for this may sought in the apenes of grape, in the 
pete of the soil, in the exceptional climate of the country, and finally, perhaps, in the 
that in Hungary the vineyards cooung the sunny slopes of high elevation. 

The very general interest manifested by my statements segaiag Se specific character of 
the Hungarian wines, has induced me to obtain still further particulars respecting them, and 
I feel much pleasure in exercising the  patwiege afforded me of submitting to your notice the 
following analysis of various wines undertaken by Dr. Wm. Kietzinsky, an eminent analytical 
physician of Vienna, with a view, if possible, to supplement from other sources the useful 
qualities of M wine, He informs us that “The rather considerable in ient of phosphate 
of ammonia in Malaga wine is one of the causes which secured for it the great celebrity it 
possesses as to its intrinsic worth; and from the undoubtedly great nutritive powers of the 
ye ee upon the system of the nerves, bones, and muscles, it can easily be understood why 

wine e almost the only one officially acknowled to be the wine for 
convalescents. During a succe-sion of inquiries into the definition and quantity of the 
free acid, the extract, and the alcoholic per-centage of some warranted genuine sorts of wine, 
I discovered that the pncsphate magnesia always forms an essential of the wine, without 
any difference as to the country or year of its growth, its nm -t{t— goodness, or age ; 
but that the quantity of the phosphoric salt in the wines is subjec important variations, 
in a sure and direct proportion to the degree of the goodness of the wine; 80 much so, that 
the quantity of this affords pa a surer test of the goodness of the wine than 
the analysis of the extract or the alcohol itself, Heretofore we have had heavy wines, 





possessing a high quantity of extracts; strong wines with high quantities of alcohol, light 
wines with a scanty extract, and weak wines having only a little alcohol. Each of these 
categories had its rightful designation and its dietetic circumference. To the arthritic patient 
the heavy wines would be fatal; for the sufferers from calculi it would be as dangerous to use 
wines of an oxalic sourness, as for those affected with tubercles the strong wines, Now, to 
these three main principles has been joined a fourth—the ee, of the phosphate. e 
phosphor is for the organic nature such a precious element, that everything able to furnish it 
should be held worthy of being encompassed within the halo of its own bi-chemical glory. The 
relative contents of phosphor in the wine must, therefore, influence aright the judgment as to 
its dietetic merits in general, and especially its therapeutic indication. 


*** No life without Phosphor.’ 


* As to the nature and degrees of diseases in which the use of wines rich in phosphoric acid 
are proved to be most beneficial, it is particularly in the convalescent from typhus, erhausting 
perapirationa, the so-called adynames, and the immense number of those muftinominal chronic 
pains which chemically originate from the deprivation of the body of Ce aeeeeete acid, and 
slightly affecting the system of the bones or the muscles. the glands and fibres in scrofulous 
persons, or even the peripheric and central system of the nerves, These diseases never can be 
cured by calcinated oyster-shells, bone-ashes, oseolith, apatit, or the mineralogical phos- 

horite, or by any other kind of organic phosphoric acid or cold application. The doses of all 
these bodies would pass through and leave the intestine quite untouched, without effecting a 
resorption, still less an assimilation.” 


MUNICH, April 18, 1861. 


** Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian 
wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over other wines a cular 
restorative virtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which they contain. In a dietetical 
point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the Hungarian wines are generally 
richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. 

* (Signed) “J. LIEBIG, M.Pr.” 








The attention of the Clergy is respectfully called to the pure 


“GREEK LACRYMA CHRISTI” ALTAR WINE, 


At 42s. per dozen, Samples of which will be forwarded on application. 





WINE REPORT FOR 1863 AND DETAILED PRICE LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES, POST FREE. 
CROSS CHEQUES, “BANK OF LONDON.” POST OFFICE ORDERS PAYABLE AT GENERAL POST OFFICE. 





JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY, 
65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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